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MAKESHIFT FUELS 
For the World’s Motor Cars 


Ever Hear of Running a Truck on Oil From Alligators’ Tails? 
\ That's Just One of the More Weird of Wartime Expedients 


pedfellows, and total war ac- 
quaints motors with strange fuels and 
jubricants, particularly in those coun- 
tries that are without petroleum or ma- 
terials and means for making synthetic 
oil products. With what do they feed 
the maws of motors and grease the 
wheels of machinery when they can no 
longer “fill "er up and change the oil” 
with standard commercial products? 
The answer might include the gamut of 
peacetime additives used for blending 
with petroleum products and also a large 
group of unrelated materials ranging 
from alligator-tail oil to sawdust. Un- 
der duress of dire need, man has encour- 
aged his imagination to lead him to the 
use of many makeshifts. The notable 
feature in Many cases is not that these 
makeshifts can be used efficiently but 
that the internal-combustion motor is 
adaptable enough for them to be used 
at all. 

The development and use of synthetic 
fuels is no wartime expedient. In only 
a few favored places in the world have 
people used petroleum products freely, 
light-heartedly and logically assuming 
that there were plenty more where those 
came from. Elsewhere, use of oil prod- 
ucts has been a matter of general con- 
sideration; for countries without sup- 
plies at home naturally have been de- 
pendent upon other’nations. Therefore, 
development of synthetic fuels was born 
of an urgent need on the part of oil-poor 
countries to become self-sufficient. In 
areas Where there are adequate supplies 
of coal or bituminous shale and sufficient 
electric power, fuels have been synthe- 
sized with such success that they may 
be used interchangeably with petroleum 
products. They are highly similar to 
natural oil products because they have 
comparable component parts of hydro- 
gen and carbon. Since use of these 
products is an established practice, syn- 
thetic fuels cannot be considered “‘make- 
shifts.” The term is here applied to 
other products from various sources— 
those that people use when they cannot 
do better. 


Mpecter acquaints men with strange 


Alcohol’s Role 


Anhydrous alcohol, used in peace times 
for admixture with gasoline, is receiving 
world-wide attention as a substitute fuel, 
generally mixed with petroleum products 


By Dorotuy V. Kniss, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


but also used by itself. Unlike fuels that 
come directly or indirectly from coal or 
petroleum—which, when once used, are 
gone—alcohol is made from renewable 
sources. Though traditionally a product 
of grain, sugar, or beets, it can be made 
from almost any carbohydrate. To the 
list of source materials including wheat, 
rice, corn, oats, barley, rye, millet, sugar, 
molasses, and beets, may be added Irish 
and sweet potatoes, bananas, mahua 
flowers, mMandioca, wood, wood-waste, 
woodpulp, sawdust, wines, grapes, rai- 
sins, rum—and the number is still grow- 


ing. Anhydrous alcohol which is mixed 
with gasoline is of higher proof than 
industrial alcohol and contains no wa- 
ter. Industrial alcohol, which contains 
a small amount of water, is sometimes 
used by itself directly in the motor. 
Although near the vast Caribbean 
petroleum area, Brazil has experienced 
great difficulty in obtaining oil supplies 
for activities other than those connected 
directly with war production. Therefore, 
this country has fallen back to a certain 
extent on power alcohol, the production 
of which was begun for all practical pur- 
poses in 1931 in an effort to utilize sur- 
plus sugar products. At that time a de- 
cree was issued requiring the mixture of 
20 percent alcohol with 80 percent gaso- 
line. Since 1940, however, the propor- 





“Whassat funny contraption?” the Brazilian youngster seems to be asking himself as he gazes 
at a “gasogenio” unit above the license plate of this passenger car in Sao Paulo. The 
number of cars operated by producer-gas units has been mounting steadily in Brazil, 
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tion of alcohol has been increased to as 
much as 90 percent in some districts. 

Reports on Brazil’s actual production 
of alcohol for motor fuel since 1939 vary 
widely; but the general consensus is that 
there has been an increase, at least 
through the 1942-43 crop year. Sugar 
has been plentiful, distillery capacity has 
been enlarged, and demand has grown. 
According to the best available infor- 
mation,-.alcohol made available for use 
as motor fuel (including anhydrous 
alcohol for admixture with gasoline and 
probably a small quantity of industrial 
alcohol for straight use) amounted to 
about 8,416,000 gallons from the 1939-40 
crop, 17,946,000 gallons from the 1940- 
41 crop, 18,638,000 gallons from the 
1941-42 crop, and more than 20,000,000 
from the 1942-43 crop. Figures are not 
available for the complete 1943-44 crop 
year; but those for the first 11 months 
indicate that output may be somewhat 
lower, probably because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities for delivering raw 
materials to distilleries. 

Plans for production in Brazil of 
power alcohol from mandioca have been 
announced, but whether any of the eight 
projected distilleries has gone into oper- 
ation is not known. It is believed that 
alcohol from this source would be rela- 
tively costly to produce. 


Tung-oil tree on the banks of the Yangtze in western Szechwan Province, China. Tung oil 
today is one of the numerous “makeshift fuels’’ for motorcars 


it and producing 55-octane gasoline. 
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Argentina has relied in some measure 
on alcohol to relieve a critical fuel situ- 
ation. In 1941, little more than 900,000 
gallons were made from corn and 7,- 
230,000 gallons from molasses. In 1943, 
alcohol from molasses decreased to 
6,140,000 gallons; and while no recent 
figures are available as to production 
from corn, it is believed to have in- 
creased. 

Cuba is reported to have a large pro- 
duction of alcohol from rum, which au- 
thorities hope to increase to 30,000,000 
gallons in the current year. Late in 
1942 it was decreed that a mixture of 65 
percent gasoline and 35 percent rum be 
used in motor cars operating in the 
island Republic. The ratio was later 
revised to 75 percent gasoline and 25 
percent alcohol. 


Ambitious Programs Launched 


Australia has launched an ambitious 
program for production of alcohol from 
grain with the opening of a plant Cca- 
pable of handling annually 1,250,000 
bushels of wheat yielding some 3,000,000 
gallons of alcohol. Three other plants 
of comparable size are under construc- 
tion and are scheduled to open at 
4-months intervals; one of these may 
already be in production. 





~ 


Courtesy Arnold Arboretum 


The Chinese are refining 
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Much scientific interest is being cen 
tered on the power-alcohol industry re 
India, where, authorities believe, an ap 
preciable production in peacetime might 
be of great value to the country because 
of the necessity of importing nearly all 
the petroleum products used. Durin 
the first 11 months of 1942, output > 
power alcohol was 217,000 gallons. Since 
that time at least two new plants have 
gone into operation but expansion of the 
program has been seriously hampered 
by the inability of the industry to pur- 
chase plant equipment. When materj- 
als are again available, India may we 
develop considerable production of this 
product from the large sugar supplies 
in the country as well as from mahua 
flowers. 

Output of power alcohol in China js 
reported to have been 3,000,000 gallons in 
1943. A product of grain and sugar cane 
it is distilled in 10 plants. An alcohol. 
burning truck has been able to go 8 
kilometers on 1 gallon of alcohol, it is 
said. 


From Raisins and Potatoes 


Various countries in Europe, notably 
Turkey, Sweden, France, and Spain, have 
stretched out liquid-fuel supplies by ad- 
ding alcohol produced from various 
indigenous materials varying from raj- 
sins and wine to Irish potatoes. In the 
case of France, output has declined with- 
in the past year. Alcohol production 
capacity of the Swedish sulphite mills 
has trebled since the war began, al- 
though within the past several months 
decline in production of sulphite pulp 
has caused a decline in sulphite alcohol, 
Production of alcohol from potatoes has 
recently been undertaken. 

Before the war began, alcohol was pro- 
duced from surplus sugar products in the 
Philippine Islands and successfully em- 
ployed by itself in internal-combustion 
motors. Plans to expand production 
were interrupted by the war. 


Then There's Benzol 


Perhaps the most widely known sub- 
stitute fuel, which may be used also as 
an additive or by itself, is benzol. A 
clear, colorless, highly inflammable 
liquid, benzol may be distilled from coal 
tar, the byproduct of coke ovens; it may 
be scrubbed from coke-oven gas by pass- 
ing it through oil; or it may be polymer- 
ized from acetylene at high temperature. 
Information concerning production of 
this commodity at the present time is 
carefully restricted; but it seems evident 
that the countries with considerable pro- 
duction of coke would have the highest 
output of benzol. In 1937, 12.3 percent 
of Germany’s gasoline supply was at- 
tributed to benzol. In that same year, 3 
percent of Great Britain’s need was met 
by this product, as were also 2 percent 
of France’s, 4 percent of the Nether- 
lands’, 6.6 percent of Belgium’s, and 15 
percent of Poland’s. It is believed that 
productive capacities of coke ovens have 
not been increased appreciably since the 
war, particularly in France and Ger- 
many. However, Great Britain has 
opened some new plants for production 
of benzol; Sweden is reported to have 
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constructed seven new plants within the 
past 2 years; and Finland has expanded 
manufacture of this product. India is 
reported to have used 630,000 gallons in 
1942 for mixture with gasoline. 


Linseed, Cottonseed, Peanuts 


Another group of substitute fuels is 
made from vegetable oils. Argentina, 
with a large supply of oil-bearing seeds, 
has experimented with various types of 
products. Linseed oil, known to home- 
loving Americans as a paint thinner, has 
proved. to be the most effective vegetable- 
oil source of petroleum substitutes in 
that country. It can be used as gaso- 
line, Diesel fuel, and fuel oil. In 1942, 
the Government of Argentina crushed 
900,000 metric tons of linseed for this 
purpose. By 1944 the amount was be- 
tween 1,200,000 and 1,500,000 tons, ac- 
cording to estimates. Since November 
1943 it has been required that all heavy 
oi] sold in that country contain 20 per- 
cent linseed oil. 

Cottonseed oil has been successfully 
used in Diesel motors in Brazil. China, 
too, has experimented with this product; 
but results obtained were not good, for 
use of the product caused damage to the 
motors. China has, however, attained 
relative success in the use of tung oil. 
This country is the home of the tung 
tree, and the Yangtze Valley is the best- 
known land for its cultivation. Some 60 
plants for tung-oil extraction have been 
constructed in western China, and gaso- 
line with 55-octane rating is obtained 
in local refineries. Tung oil breaks 
down fairly easily, and _ resultant 
products can be recycled in much the 
same manner as petroleum. Present 
production of tung-oil gasoline substitute 
is said to be about 400,000 gallons a year. 
Resinous pine roots are distilled to yield 
an acceptable motor fuel. Production of 
this product in Fukien Province is 50,000 
gallons a year. Camphor oil is utilized 
to some small extent, as is rapeseed oil, 
which is said to leave heavy carbon 
deposits. 

Peanut oil, some of which goes into 
almost every dish pleasing to the oriental 
palate, has also been tried as a motor 
fuel. Diesel engines at the famous tea 
gardens of Assam in India have been run 
on this product. Likewise palm oil, the 
prime ingredient of certain toilet soaps, 
has served as a fuel to run trucks in 
England and in South Africa—experi- 
mentally, of course. 


Gases to the Fore 


Another group of substitute fuels in 
wide use in Europe, specifically, is com- 
pressed gases. These gases, such as pro- 
pane, butane, and pentane (from petro- 
leum) as well as methane, town gas, coal 
gas, and natural gas, are compressed in 
cylinders which are supplied at filling 
stations, and employed in ordinary mo- 
tors without any adjustment being nec- 
essary. The average-size cylinder will 
hold petroleum gases equal in potential 
power to 18 gallons of gasoline, the 
methane equivalent of 4.6 gallons, or 
the coal-gas equivalent of 1.8 gallons. 

At the beginning of 1944, about 26,000 
vehicles in France, served by 200 filling 
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good bit of it becomes alcohol, and a fair share of this alcohol finds its way into the 


engines of automobiles and trucks. 


stations, were operating on compressed 
gases, according to reports. During one 
period the Paris municipal bus system is 
said to have been operating entirely on 
this fuel, and similar services in other 
cities in France as well as in Germany 
were maintained in this way. Recent 
reports indicate that production of meth- 
ane gas in France has decreased; town 
gas is believed to be in wide use in the 
area, and it is known that some deposits 
of natural gas are being exploited. 

The Scandinavian countries have been 
using methane gas made from town 
sewage. Copenhagen, Denmark, is re- 
ported to be producing each day enough 
of this product to service several hundred 
cars. Stockholm, Sweden, is producing 
4,000 cubic meters daily, and capacity is 
being increased to between 6,000 and 
7,000 cubic meters. Experiments in the 
use of liquefied methane are being con- 
ducted in Great Britain. 

Town sludge is utilized in the manu- 
facture of methane at Budapest and in 
other Hungarian cities. Italy is reported 
to be developing a methane-gas deposit 
in the Province of Milan, and it is said 
that the Italian State Railroads have 
been partially maintained on _ this 
product. 

Requirements for town gas have in- 
creased in many European cities within 
the past several months, and it may be 
presumed that additional supplies are 
being made available to car users. 


Various mixtures and blends of gases, 
coal or petroleum, and alcohol products 
have been worked out. Hungary uses 
propane-butane, a distillation of home- 
produced oil and natural gas. Switzer- 
land has announced the use of “Paralde- 
hyd,” a blend of paraldehyde with 
methanol and other ingredients, which 
is mixed with gasoline in a 30-to-70 ratio. 


And Even Rum Runs Motors! 


Denmark uses in semi-Diesel engines 
a peat-oil, for production of which the 
country is reported to have a capacity of 
600 tons annually. Likewise, Sweden 
uses oil from peat coke and a series of 
fuels, blends of alcohol and gasoline, 
called Motyls. Recently a tractor fuel 
made of a distillate of wood tar and 
motor kerosene was offered for use in 
semi-Diesel engines. Utilization of this 
fuel is said to require a slight motor 
adjustment. 

From Spain comes news of the suc- 
cessful use of a new fuel called Carreras, 
which is a mixture of gasoline and the 
distillation of one of a number of things 
such as timber, twigs, leaves, straw, or 
shale. The fuel admittedly has poor 
energy content, but, according to reports 
of eyewitnesses, it ‘“‘will do.” 

Chile has experimented with a prod- 
uct called benacol, a mixture of gasoline 
and alcohol combined by a stabilizer 

(Continued on p. 29) 
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How Many Movie Theaters? 


What Was the Situation in Neutral 
and Allied Countries During 1943? 


NEVITABLY, World War I has had 
a tremendous impact on the oppor- 
tunities for the showing of American 
motion pictures in foreign lands. The 
number of theaters available for the ex- 
hibition of the Hollywood product has 
undergone dramatic shifts and varia- 
tions as the tide of war and conquest 
has surged across many countries, great 
and small, which as recently as the be- 
ginning of the year 1940 provided ex- 
tensive and excellent markets for our 
films. In the countries that have re- 
mained neutral, or have joined the ranks 
of the embattled United Nations, note- 
worthy changes in the number of theater 
outlets have also occurred—sometimes 
taking the form of a marked increase in 
the number of theaters. Today, as fur- 
ther sweeping changes take place or 
loom ahead, it seems desirable to exam- 
ine, from a strictly factual standpoint, 
the movie-theater situation abroad in 
1944 as compared with 1940. 

As of January 1, 1944, according to the 
latest information available, there were 
a total of 60,985 theaters throughout the 
world, with an estimated 38,064,104 thea- 
ter seats potentially available for Ameri- 
can motion pictures. This estimate does 
not include theaters in conquered coun- 
tries now dominated by Axis influence, 
nor does it include any of the 4,013 thea- 
ters in Italy. It includes 18,000 theaters 
in the Soviet Union, many of which are 
halls and workers’ meeting places where 
motion pictures are shown. 


Axis Onslaughts Alter Status 


On January 1, 1940, there were 79,129 
theaters throughout the world, of which 
12,685 theaters represented those of 
Germany and territory conquered by the 
Nazis at that time (Austria, Sudeten- 
land, Czechoslovakia, and Danzig) and 
Italy, and Japan, where we were virtually 
shut out of the market. This would 
leave a net of 66,444 theater screens po- 
tentially available for American motion 
pictures as of January 1, 1940. In the 
intervening 4 years of Germany’s terri- 
torial conquests, another 9,790 motion- 
picture theaters in Europe fell under the 
influence of the Reich. In the Far East, 
Japan added to its 1,875 theaters an ad- 
ditional 1,628 theaters in the territory 
conquered since 1941. 

We find that as of January 1, 1944, 
Germany still had under its control 
17,587 theaters in Germany and the con- 
quered countries of Europe, and Japan 
controlled 3,503 theaters in the Far 
East—or a total of 21,084 motion-picture 


By Natuan D. Gotpen, Chief Mo- 
tion-Picture Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


theaters. Not knowing how many of the 
4,013 theaters operating in Italy in 1940 
have become available to American dis- 
tributors since the Allied reoccupation, 
we have not included Italy in our 1944 
totals of theaters. Therefore, with the 
base figure of 60,985 theaters available 
for American motion pictures on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944, plus 21,084 theaters under 
German and Japanese control, plus 
Italy’s 4,013 theaters, we find that there 
were presumably 86,082 theaters 
throughout the world, or 6,953 more the- 
aters on January 1, 1944, than there were 
on January 1. 1940. 





MOTION PICTURE THEATERS IN NEUTRAL 
AND ALLIED COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD DURING 1943° 
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European Market Cut 


There were available in Europe to 
American film companies as of January 
1, 1944, a total of 30,066 theaters with an 
estimated seating capacity for 18,619,232 
people. This compares with the 47,870 
theaters in Europe in 1940, of which 
11,810 were then controlled by the Axis 
countries of Germany and Italy. Ger- 
many with its 7,797 under its contro] in 
1940 had later conquered sufficient ter- 
ritory to control an additional 9,790 the- 


aters, but as of January 1, 1944, the 
Germans had lost control of a good por- 
tion of Italy’s 4,013 theaters. There. 
fore, as of January 1, 1944, 17,587 the. 
aters of Europe (German-controlled) in 
addition to the 4,013 Italian theaters are 
still lost to our film distributors as oyt. 
lets for American motion pictures out of 
a potential 51,666 theaters in Europe on 
January 1, 1944. 

The following chart indicates theaters 
available to American films in the ingj. 
vidual countries of Europe as of January 
1, 1944. 


ee hae HART . a 
MOTION PICTURE THEATERS IN NEUTRAL 
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Big Rise in Other Americas 


It is especially in Latin America that 
development and expansion of theaters 
has taken place since January 1, 1940. 
In that year there were 5,407 theaters, 
whereas on January 1, 1944, there were 
6,850 theaters with a seating capacity for 
4,085,572 persons—an increase of 1,443 
theaters during the last 4 years. The 
largest expansion has come in Brazil 
where 754 theaters have been built since 
1937. when there were 1,396 theaters, the 
last year for which any official Brazilian 
figures are available. During the past 
4 years, Argentina shows an increase of 
278 theaters, Mexico 138, Venezuela 56, 
Peru 44, and Chile 24. While an increase 
in theaters has taken place in Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Panama, Costa Rica, and Cuba, 
the increase has not kept pace with that 
in the countries mentioned above. 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Development Corporation’s 
Activities in Chile—1943 


HE ACTIVITIES of the Corporaci6on 

de Fomento de la Produccion of 
Chile cover such a wide field that the 
progress of its various projects is of more 
than ordinary interest. The following 
account of the Corporation’s activities 
during 1943 is based on the President’s 
Annual Message to the Chilean Congress 
on May 21, 1944. 


Mining 


The mining program is devoted prin- 
cipally to the stimulation of the produc- 
tion of copper, zinc, gold, lead, manga- 
nese, sulfur, industrial salts, and fer- 
tilizers. The copper industry was as- 
sisted in the development of various 
mines, installation of new plants, and 
improvements to the existing facilities 
of various concentration plants. Metal- 
lurgical processes for developing oxidized 
copper minerals have been studied, and 
the results obtained in the experimental 
plant trying out a process known as 
“iodization” have justified the construc- 
tion of a plant whose cost will be around 
3,000,000 pesos and which will have a 
capacity for treating 50 tons daily. 
Through loans and contribution of capi- 
tal, manganese production in 1943 was 
substantially increased. 

In anticipation of post-war needs for 
manganese the Corporation is carrying 
out research with ferromanganese at a 
cost of more than 1,000,000 pesos. As- 
sistance given the Cobaltera S. A., which 
is working low-grade deposits at Freirina, 
enabled that company to increase its out- 
put. A concentration plant for improv- 
ing the grade of ore was erected, and 
within a short time it is expected to pro- 
duce oxide of cobalt. To place the zinc 
industry on a sound basis the Corpora- 
tion has investigated deposits of zinc 
ores in Ocoa, Salamanca, and Batuco. 

Metallurgical experiments have also 
been carried out for the purpose of as- 
suring a volume of zinc ore which would 
afford the proposed electrolytic refinery 
an adequate supply of raw materials. 
To assure Chile a national production of 
Metallic lead, loans have been made to 
smelters located in Vallenar and Ovalle, 
and, by means of loans and investment 
of capital, gold production (especially of 
placer mines) has been increased. 

Up till 1942, inclusive, the Develop- 
ment Corporation’s investments in the 
development of sulfur deposits totaled 
8,570,000 pesos. In the first half of 1943, 
the price of sulfur in the South American 
markets experienced an extraordinary 
ris€ aS a result of war conditions affect- 
ing the supply of normal sulfur require- 
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WHAT THE DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION IS 


The Corporaci6n de Fomento de 
la Produccién, or Development 
Corporation of Chile, was organ- 
ized by Law No. 6334 of April 28, 
1939. Its authorized capital was 
placed at 1,000,000,000 paper pesos 
supplemented by an _ additional 
500,000,000 pesos earmarked for 
low-cost housing. It is a semi- 
fiscal organization to which the 
Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton has extended an appreciable 
line of credits. 

Its principal purpose is the at- 
tainment of a more diversified 
economic structure reducing the 
dependence of Chile upon the min- 
ing industries. From an organiza- 
tion standpoint, the Corporation is 
divided into the following Depart- 
ments: Mining, Agriculture, In- 
dustries, Energy and Fuels. 
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ments of the South American continent. 
The Chilean industry was able to dis- 
pose of its entire output, but later the 





return of North American sulfur to the 
market at prices below that asked for the 
Chilean product affected production, and 
the Corporation endeavored to organize 
an association of sulfur producers. 

New sources of raw materials for fer- 
tilizers have been studied, with accent 
on the promotion of production of cal- 
careous, phosphated, potassic, and nitro- 
genous fertilizers. The Chilean Ferti- 
lizer Society was formed, composed of 
the Development Corporation and the 
Institute of Agricultural Economy, whose 
principal objective is the production of 
red guano. The Pozo Almonte Nitrate 
Society was also formed, the Corporation 
subscribing 5,000,000 pesos as the first 
step in its organization. Around 1,300,- 
000 pesos have been invested in firms 
producing talc, kaolin, sulphate of alu- 
minum, high-grade calcium carbonate, 
graphite, sulphate of barium, and borax. 
Finally, up to 5,900,000 pesos have been 
granted the Mining Credit Administra- 
tion in compliance with existing legis- 
lation which authorized that organiza- 
tion to make use of an internal loan up 
to 80,000,000 pesos, contracted for in 
bonds with the Development Corpora- 
tion. 

The Institute of Mining and Indus- 
trial Promotion of Tarapaca and Anto- 
fagasta received in the course of the 
year more than 1,960,000 pesos for devel- 
opment of promising mining zones. 
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Agriculture 


The Development Corporation’s agri- 
cultural program emphasizes the need 
for mechanization of agricultural labor, 
use of fertilizers, development of new 
crops, promotion of fruit culture, irriga- 
tion and drainage of lands, increased 
agricultural and cattle production, for- 
estation, and industrialization of agri- 
cultural production—all aided by loans, 
credits, and contributions by the Corpo- 
ration. 

As regards mechanization of agricul- 
tural labor the Corporation has con- 
centrated its activities on the importa- 
tion and sale on credit of machinery, de- 
velopment of mechanized agricultural 
equipment, local manufacture, and the 
technical preparation of agricultural 
workers through instruction in tractor 
handling. Around 15,000,000 pesos was 
spent for the importation of machinery, 
resulting in an increase of mechanized 
units from 1,557 in 1938 to 3,377 in 1943. 
Economic and financial assistance has 
been given local producers of farm 
equipment. The Department of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization of the Chilean Army, 
using mechanized equipment and funds 
furnished by the Development Corpora- 
tion, has conducted tractor-driving 
courses. 

To solve the problem of lack of fuel 
for the transportation of agricultural 
products, materials were imported per- 
mitting the mounting of 200 “Coloso”’ 
trailers for hauling freight. During 1943 
the Division of Mechanized Equipment 
assisted 547 agriculturists in preparing 
the soil, cross-plowing and harrowing. 

Fruit growing has received special at- 
tention, and up to date 12,510,536 pesos 
have been invested in this field. 

During 1943 an investment of 2,564,250 
pesos permitted the planning of 232,510 
trees, including lemon, chirimoyo, olive, 
almond, and other kinds, and the addi- 
tion of more than 850 hectares of land 
for fruit cultivation. 

Complementing agricultural produc- 
tion the Development Corporation has 
invested 4,041,000 pesos in the installa- 
tion of dehydration plants, storage ware- 
houses and machines for selecting and 
disinfecting. Investments of 5,922,000 
pesos resulted in an increase of more 
than 30,000 hectares of irrigated land in 
1943. 

Of the more than 2,000,000 pesos 
granted in foresty loans, 512,000 pesos 
were invested in 1943 in the replanting 
of forests and the planting of species of 
greater natural adaptation and larger 
economic profit. As a result the stands 
of pine and eucalyptus were increased 
by some 10,000,000 trees. 

Plans for the cattle industry have been 
directed toward two main objectives— 
first, to supply funds so that herds could 
be formed which would be capable of 
supplying the population’s meat require- 
ments, and, second, to provide the coun- 
try with breeding stock particularly 
suitable for cattle raising in Chile under 
good conditions. The policy has also 
been to indicate which breeds are best 
suited to various areas of the country, 
taking into consideration climatic con- 
ditions and other factors. 
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In the coal region at Lota, Chile. The Chilean coal industry has been benefiting very greatly 
from the efforts and activities of the Development Corporation 


In furtherance of this program the 
Development Corporation spent 500,000 
pesos for imports of Durham Shorthorn, 
Aberdeen Angus, Hereford, Normanda, 
Clavel Aleman, and other breeds of beef 
cattle, and also spent 2,030,215 pesos for 
543 Holland-Argentine calves. Credits 
up to 3,200,000 pesos were also allocated 
for the acquisition of pure Holland blood 
and Holstein Friesian breeds. The pro- 
duction of horses, sheep, and pigs was 
also increased, and 1,633 horses were 
imported from Argentina as well as Me- 
rino Australian and Dorset Horn sheep 
and hogs of fine breeding stock. 

Nearly 7,000,000 pesos were loaned for 
the erection of stables with a capacity of 
8,000 cows. Loans for silo construction 
totaled 1,200,000 pesos. Lastly, 400,000 
pesos were distributed as premiums in 
agricultural and cattle expositions. 


Industries 


The Development Corporation’s pro- 
gram covers practically every type of in- 
dustry. It invested 11,390,692 pesos in 
the Electro-Siderurgical & Industrial Co. 
of Valdivia to be charged against the 
48,000,000 pesos which the Corporation 
expects to invest in that steel company. 
The Corporation’s study of the steel in- 
dustry resulted in the statement that a 
new enterprise was absolutely necessary 
in order to overcome Chile’s steel deficit. 
The Council of the Corporation decided 
to form a stock company with an initial 
capital of 50,000,000 pesos which may be 
increased successively up to 200,000,000 
pesos as the progressive development of 
the project shall require. Of the initial 
capital the Corporation will subscribe 


25,000,000 pesos and private investors the 
rest. 

The plants will be devoted principally 
to the manufacture of steel plates. The 
Corporation acquired in the United 
States a copper rolling-mill and wire- 
drawing plant. The new plant, together 
with the existing rolling mil] of the 
Mademso company, has been formed 
into a new society with a proposed capi- 
tal of 42,000,000 pesos in which the Cor- 
poration and Mademsa will participate. 
The consolidation of three metallurgical 
industries in Santiago resulted in the 
formation of the United Mechanical 
Metallurgical Industries (INMAR) §. A. 
As a part of this project the new com- 
pany had previously acquired the work- 
shops and dry dock of B. Cernoch of 
Puerto Montt. 

The operations were carried into ef- 
fect on the basis of a loan in debenture 
of 6,000,000 pesos which the corporation 
granted INMAR, S. A. Loans and con- 
tribution of capital were made to the 
shipbuilding industry, resulting in an in- 
crease in the construction of wooden 
ships as well as improvement of the ship- 
repairing facilities of Chile. 

Recognizing the need for the elabora- 
tion of chemical and biological products 
which are becoming scarce in the coun- 
try the Development Corporation be- 
came a shareholder in laboratories which 
were in a position to produce substitutes 
for imported products. Approximately 
15,200,000 pesos were invested in Lab- 
oratorio Chile, making possible the en- 
largement of all of its installations and 
placing that industry in position to 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Brazil’s Pharmaceutical 


and Trade Today 


Industry 


RAZIL’S PHARMACEUTICAL IN- 

DUSTRY has, in its various stages 
of development, been exposed to several 
foreign influences. Until the first World 
War, its medicines were predominantly 
of French origin, and early pharma- 
ceutical laboratories established in Bra- 
gil by foreign concerns were mainly 
pranches of French firms. 

During World War I, a purely Bra- 
gilian pharmaceutical industry was 
jJaunched. In those 4 years (1914-18), 
development was rapid, production of 
pharmaceutical specialties increasing 
almost 150 percent in volume. At the 
same time, an entry into the market was 
gained by United States firms, since 
European sources were greatly curtailed. 
Brazilian production of pharmaceuticals 
continued to increase rapidly until the 
economic depression which began in 
1929, then lagged, only to be resumed 
about 1932 and greatly stimulated. A 
Brazilian table which assigns to the 
average production of pharmaceutical 
specialties for 1928-29 an index of 100, 
shows the index for 1913 to be 12, and 
for 1936, 141. 

German influence in the Brazilian 
pharmaceutical industry began to assert 
itself conspicuously in 1919. The well- 
known firms of Bayer, Merck, Schering, 
and Riedel-Haen became predominant in 
the pharmaceutical chemicals trade and 
in certain pharmaceutical specialties to 
the exclusion of other foreign interests, 
including those of the United States. It 
was not because of their particular 
merits that the German products were 
sold, but because of the aggressive means 
by which they were promoted. 

Shortly after the outbreak of World 
War II, however, Brazil was cut off 
from its European sources of chemical 
and pharmaceutical supplies and turned 
to the United States for this class of 
merchandise. When the United States 
was forced to limit the exportation of 
many strategic chemicals and pharma- 
ceuticals in order to share supplies with 
the United Nations and to distribute the 
remainder equitably among the Amer- 
ican republics and other friendly nations, 
Brazil sought to develop domestic pro- 
duction of some of the scarce commod- 
ities. Lack of technical assistance, 
equipment, and basic raw materials pre- 
vented complete success. Nevertheless, 
production of certain alkaloids and basic 
salts was established and the ground 
work laid for processing such chemicals 
as Soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine, and 
coke-oven byproducts. National self- 
sufficiency in this field seems to be the 
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Based on a Report by R. E. Zetrer- 
stRAND, U. S. Embassy, Rio de 


Janeiro 


goal, and already domestic concerns are 
consolidating to meet post-war foreign 
competition more effectively. 

There are indications that the Bra- 
zilian pharmaceutical industry will be 
developed further by the recent Govern- 
ment seizure of former German labo- 
ratories, such as Bayer, Merck, and 
Schering. Although these firms, now 
supervised by Brazilian administrators, 
have been compelled to discontinue pro- 
duction of certain pharmaceuticals be- 
cause of lack of raw materials, there has 
been profitable expansion in the manu- 
facture of other articles. The Brazilian 
authorities are evidently planning to 
continue the laboratories as national in- 
dustries because of the importance of 
their products to the national health, 
the employment opportunities afforded, 
and the taxes paid into the National 
Treasury. These former branches of 
German firms are presently in the 
process of liquidation. 

Despite import and export controls, 
shipping restrictions, and domestic pro- 
duction, the influence of the United 
States in Brazil’s pharmaceutical indus- 
try has grown considerably in the past 
5 years. Well-established interests have 
reported large increases in volume of 
sales, and newcomers to the market have 
built up satisfactory businesses. The de- 
mand for basic chemicals and pharma- 
ceutical specialties from the United 
States is particularly good. 


Production 


According to information received 
from the National Department of 
Health, there are at present 1,055 offi- 
cially registered pharmaceutical labora- 
tories in Brazil—285 in the Distrito Fed- 
eral, 59 in the State of Minas Gerais, 
and the rest, scattered throughout the 
country. The laboratories produce a full 
line of medicinals, including officinal 
products such as fluid extracts and tinc- 
tures, vaccines, serums, and glandular 
preparations, as well as proprietary and 
nonproprietary specialties—the last two 
of which account for more than half the 
total production. 

Although still dependent upon for- 
eign sources for most basic pharmaceu- 
tical chemicals, Brazil is rapidly devel- 
oping its own resources. Included in a 
long list of chemicals now produced 


domestically are certain acids, ethyl and 
butyl alcohol, at least six chlorides, and 
several sulfates and nitrates. Produc- 
tion of theobromine, caffeine, emetine, 
and menthol has been started in the last 
2 years, and large quantities are now be- 
ing exported to the United States. 

Probably the largest and best-known 
manufacturer of pharmaceutical chem- 
icals and specialties in Brazil is a com- 
pany of French origin in Sao Paulo 
which is capitalized at 16,000,000 cruze- 
iros and has facilities valued at about 
40,000,000 cruzeiros. One laboratory in 
Rio de Janeiro is noted especially for 
its production of emetine and estrogenic 
and gonadotropic hormones, One re- 
cently organized enterprise, with a capi- 
tal of 12,300,000 cruzeiros, also in Rio de 
Janeiro, now produces butyl alcohol, but 
is planning to branch out into other 
lines. 

Many United States specialties are 
manufactured in Brazil in subsidiaries of 
the parent firms and also in Brazilian 
laboratories under private license agree- 
ments, generally on commission, royalty, 
or a profit-sharing basis. The products 
of such houses are held in high repute 
by the medical profession and the laity. 

To some extent, private industry 
meets competition from certain institu- 
tions that manufacture medicinals for 
the Government. For example, one in- 
stitute in Rio de Janeiro and another 
in Sao Paulo manufacture for the Gov- 
ernment several biologicals, such as 
smallpox vaccine, typhoid vac¢ine, and 
certain veterinary products. 

An important factor in the recent de- 
velopment of Brazil’s pharmaceutical 
industry is the organization of compa- 
nies by refugees (many of whom are re- 
ported to have abundant capital) who 
formerly were connected with continen- 
tal drug and pharmaceutical houses. 
Some of these firms undoubtedly will 
remain and become integral parts of 
the Brazilian national economy, since 
their interests in Europe have been com- 
pletely destroyed. 


Foreign Trade 


Statistics covering the 6-year period 
1938-43 show that Brazil’s total imports 
of pharmaceuticals declined sharply, 
arfd, at the same time, exports rose just 
as sharply. Imports from the United 
States have increased tremendously, 
while those from Germany have dropped 
to nil. Percentages of imports from the 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


(From the U. 8. Embassy, Santiago) 


Wholesalers and retailers in Chile are 
still relatively satisfied with business 
conditions, though the volume of trans- 
actions is generally levelling off from 
the peak reached in the first half of the 
year. Orders placed by importers with 
United States manufacturers during Au- 
gust were about on a par with similar 
orders in August 1943. Some uncer- 
tainty is noted among importers who are 
unable to determine what their situa- 
tion will be upon the termination of the 
war, and there is a tendency in some 
quarters to cancel long-pending orders, 
particularly those placed with export 
houses not very well known. Another 
influencing factor is uncertainty as to 
the position of exchange and possible 
economic post-war trade controls. 

Congestion in the Valparaiso ware- 
houses, which was considerable in July, 
became worse during August owing to 
the large number of ship arrivals and 
the unusually heavy and protracted 
rainfall. Paint manufacturers are con- 
cerned over their inability to obtain cer- 
tain pigments from the United States, 
while pharmaceutical manufacturers 
claim there is a shortage of vitamins. 

Local prices for iron and steel com- 
modities are approximately 12 percent 
higher owing to a change in the type of 
exchange used to convert dollar values 
of merchandise to Chilean currency, but 
deliveries are good and the supply sit- 
uation is easy. 

Heavy snows on the Andes and heavy 
rainfall throughout central and south- 
ern Chile forecast favorable pasturage 
conditions. Snow has closed the prin- 
cipal Andean passes temporarily, halt- 
ing imports of Argentine cattle and ag- 
gravating the critical meat-supply sit- 
uation. A firmer tendency is noted in 
the price of most farm products, as the 
domestic and export demand is gradually 
absorbing the remainder of the last har- 
vest. Although export shipments of 
Chilean farm produce have recently been 
made to Argentina, Bolivia, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama, Peru, and the United 
States, it is reported that some of the 
authorized exports are still awaiting 
ocean freight space. Currency in cir- 
culation and peso deposits in the Central 
Bank on August 15, totaling 2,955,000,000 
pesos, were 84,000,000 pesos higher than 
on July 18. This expansion was due to 
an increase of 63,000,000 pesos in Cen- 
tral Bank credits plus 20,000,000 pesos 
issued for purchases of surplus dollars 
for the Government’s account. A total 
of 550,000 U. S. dollars of the Central 


Bank’s new antiinflationary dollar cer- 
tificates of deposit have thus far been 
auctioned to importers. Prices have 
held up well, averaging about 2642 pesos 
per dollar, as against the minimum of 
25 pesos fixed by the Bank. Government 
revenues for the first half of 1944 
amounting to 1,684,000,000 pesos were 
194,000,000 pesos less than expenditures 
as compared with a deficit of 138,000,000 
pesos for the same period of 1943. The 
Government has issued a decree author- 
izing the Development Corporation [see 
p. 7 of this issue] and the Electrical 
Services Bureau to intervene financially 
in various large German firms, chiefly 
manufacturers. Sixty days are given 
these two organizations to investigate 
and present recommendations for liqui- 
dation or transfer to a special Govern- 
ment commission. 

The Chilean Congress has approved a 
bill permitting the free entry of cement, 
in an effort to relieve the present short- 
age. It is also considering a bill for the 
purchase of the Santiago street railways 
and the formation of a semigovern- 
mental company to operate the system. 
The Development Corporation will be a 
participant in the proposed semifiscal 
concern. Short-term improvements 
would include the extension of existing 
trackage and additional rolling stock. 
Long-term plans call for the gradual re- 
placement of the present trolley system 
by buses. 

European nations as well as South 
American are becoming increasingly in- 
terested in post-war trade with Chile and 
have, in some instances, officially com- 
municated with the Government re- 
questing information as to what Chile 
will be able to offer and concerning its 
post-war trade policy. 

One of the greatest catastrophes in the 
history of the Chilean copper industry 
occurred during the second week of Au- 
gust when heavy snowslides buried part 
of the worker’s camp of one of the 
large copper companies. With only a 
part of the avalanche excavated, more 
than 100 bodies have been recovered. 
The collective-bargaining negotiations 
which have been in progress between the 
company and the workers have been sus- 
pended in order to devote all efforts to 
the recovery of the bodies of the victims. 

An agreement was reached on August 
16 with employees of the State-owned 
railways following collective-bargaining 
negotiations which have lasted several 
months. A strike has been in progress 
among the lumber-yard workers of San- 
tiago for the past several weeks. Nego- 
tiations are now under way in the ce- 
ment industry for the renewal of the 
collective-bargaining contract that ex- 
pired in July. 


Argentina 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Commercial firms in Argentina appear 
at present to be in better financia] condj- 
tion than at any time in many years_ 
throughout the month of July and the 
first two weeks of August general bygj. 
ness conditions continued to be satisfac. 
tory. Industrial indexes maintained 
high levels. Outstanding shortages con. 
tinue to include tires, coal, copper, pe. 
troleum derivatives, certain chemicals 
and high-grade industrial steel, Local 
transportation facilities are becoming 
increasingly more congested. New 
wholesale and retail ceiling prices haye 
been established for a long list of items 
considered to be of prime necessity, 
There has been little movement in the 
textile industry, owing to confusion re. 
sulting from recently issued decrees con. 
trolling movement and prices of such 
products. 

The Government’s increasing interest 
in industrial development was mani- 
fested by the creation of a Bureau of 
Commerce and Industry, giving it the 
rank of a ministry and separating it 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Primitiva Gas Co., whose property and 
installations in Buenos Aires were re- 
cently expropriated, has obtained a fay- 
orable decision in the Court of Appeals in 
its action to prevent the Government 
from taking immediate possession and 
to compel a review of the valuation offi- 
cially established. The gas pipeline link- 
ing the State Oil Administration refinery 
at La Plata with Buenos Aires was inaug- 
urated July 22. 

Other recent Government action taken 
has included the calling of a September 
meeting for the formation of mixed com- 
panies to erect two or more copper con- 
centrate plants for the working of local 
copper and one or more metallurgical 
plants to produce the metal. Approval 
has been granted for the construction of 
a factory in Cordoba for the production 
of heavy railway material, such as tires 
and axles for locomotives and cars. Pur- 
ther measures to maintain the standards 
of Argentine exports have been taken; 
Argentine consuls in ports of arrival 
have been insiructed to have all con- 
signments examined. The Army and 
Navy have been given priority in the use 
of all copper stocks. In addition, one of 
the largest copper-producing plants has 
been purchased by the Government. A 
decree revising present law requires that 
coastwise trade be carried only by vessels 
carrying the Argentine flag; vessels of 
foreign registry may operate only in in- 
ternational-carrier trade, with certain 
exceptions. An agreement has been 
made with a private cement-producing 
plant to determine the possibilities of 
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manufacturing pig iron simultaneously 
with the manufacture of cement in ro- 
naces. 

Te entina showed an export trade bal- 
ance for the first 6 months of the year 
63 percent higher than the corresponding 
balance for 1943 and 256 percent higher 
than for the same period in 1942. Both 
invoice values and tonnages of imports, 
have increased this year over 1943. Ex- 
ports for the first 7 months of 1944 were 
up 36 percent in volume and 28 percent in 
value over 1943. Important increases in 
yolume have been registered in ship- 
ments of wheat, meat, wool, hides, and 
dairy products. 


Paraguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


While Paraguay still suffers from lack 
of rain reported in earlier Airgrams, 
some slight relief was obtained during 
the month of August. There has still not 
been sufficient rainfal] to provide any im- 
provement in river transportation. The 
river is now so low that ships normally 
plying this route are unable to reach 
Asuncion. Numerous shortages in im- 
ports and delays in exports are resulting, 
‘and, unless heavy rains occur during the 
next 2 months, Paraquay will find itself 
in a very difficult situation, since, with 
the exception of one railroad, practically 
no other source of transportation is 
available from the outside. 

With the further increase in cotton, 
there is now no question but that Para- 
guay will have sufficient edible oil for do- 
mestic consumption. 

The continued drought still handicaps 
the two frigorificos that are yet working, 
but the total production remains as an- 
nounced a month ago, at least 20 percent 
less than last year’s levels. 

Foreign-trade statistics still show sat- 
isfactory levels compared with 1943 in 
both imports and exports, though the 
reduced river traffic will undoubtedly 
show lesser tonnage of both for the cur- 
rent months. Argentina, Brazil, and the 
United States maintain their norma] rel- 
ative positions in the import trade, while 
for exports those listed as consigned to 
Argentina in transit continue in first 
place followed by those for Argentina, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 

Although importers are faced with re- 
peated shortages, owing to transporta- 
tion difficulties, volume of sales still con- 
tinues quite satisfactory, particularly in 
terms of value. In fact, the reported 
shortages are believed in some trade cir- 
cles to be more apparent than real, with 
many holding short stocks for higher 
prices. Reports indicate that prices for 
contraband merchandise from Argentina 
are on a sharp upward trend. 

Little recourse is necessary for other 
than current credit operations, and the 
banks report that collections are good. 

_ The outlook for agricultural produc- 
tion has improved slightly, and the Agri- 
cultural Bank now feels that less quan- 
tities of foodstuffs will need to be im- 
ported than was previously anticipated. 
Production of beans, corn, sugarcane, 
rice, and onions will still be short, but 
rice should now be sufficient for domestic 
consumption, which was better than pre- 
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Discontinuance of Program License Procedure 


The Foreign Economic Administration, on September 1, notified exporters 
of the forthcoming discontinuance of the program license procedure that 
controls commercial exports to the following areas of the world: 

United Kingdom, Australia, Union of South Africa, New Zealand, India, 
Newfoundland, and most other British Empire areas; the Soviet Union; the 
Belgian Congo; French possessions such as French Oceania, Madagascar and 
Reunion, French Cameroun, French Equatorial Africa, French West Indies, 
and French Guiana; Surinam and the Netherlands West Indies; the Middle 
East; and Greenland. 


Under the program license procedure, releases against the export programs 
set up jointly by the Foreign Economic Administration and the respective 
governments were issued for exports to the areas concerned by the foreign 
purchasing missions. 


Beginning October 1, 1944, it will no longer be necessary for exporters to 
obtain release certificates from foreign purchasing missions. After that date 
it will only be necessary to file individual export license applications, for all 
commodities destined to those areas previously under program licensing, 
directly with the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Instead of using release certificate forms for the areas formerly under pro- 
gram licensing, exporters will file their applications on Form 419 for all ex- 
ports to all areas. Under the new set-up, the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion will issue all export licenses for these commodities direct to applicants. 

The elimination of program licensing is another step by the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration toward the easing and simplifying of wartime foreign- 
trade regulations whenever war conditions warrant. On July 1 the Foreign 
Economic Administration removed all commodities from the decentralization 
procedure governing exports to most Latin American countries. This re- 
lieved exporters of the necessity of obtaining import recommendations from 
these countries. 

In order to facilitate the change-over from the old to the new procedure, 
there will be a transition period, which will extend from September 23 to 
October 1, 1944. Exporters have been notified in Current Export Bulletin No. 
188, which was mailed to them recently, that applications for release cer- 
tificates should not be submitted so as to reach either the foreign purchasing 
missions or the Foreign Economic Administration during this period, except 
for those covering lumber and lumber products, which should be prepared on 
FEA Form 419 and submitted to the Foreign Economic Administration in ac- 
cordance with the new procedures outlined in the bulletin. 


Any applications received for other than lumber and lumber products from 
September 23 to October 1 will be returned without action. This is necessary 
to permit the transfer of balances of accounts, establishment of new records, 
and to permit other adjustments for the new procedures. 

Although release certificates will no longer be issued for exportations to the 
destinations now covered by program licenses after September 30, those cer- 
tificates which have not expired as of that date will remain valid until their 
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regular expiration date. 
e 


viously estimated. The one bright spot 
still is cotton, and estimates have again 
been increased considerably over a 
month ago. It is now calculated that the 
total crop of unginned cotton for this 
year will equal 43,300 metric tons, or 
some 7,400 tons more than reported a 
month ago. Cotton bought for export 
now totals 40,000 bales, with approxi- 
mately 18,000 bales still available for the 
export market. 


Colombia 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Bogota) 


Although Colombia remained under a 
state of siege, as a result of the uprising 
against the Government in July, the 
current of business during August was 
relatively unaffected. Stock-exchange 
transactions continued on a normal 
scale, with no break in values. Textile 
mills declared higher dividends and an- 
nounced plans to expand production. 
The Institute of Industrial Development 
has requested an increase in capital to 
enable it to participate in a larger num- 


ber of pending industrial projects. 
Press censorship, although still in effect, 
was expected to be lifted shortly. 
Strikes were prohibited, however, under 
a Government decree providing for com- 
pulsory arbitration of all labor disputes 
which could not be settled between the 
parties involved. 

The coffee market remained firm under 
the influence of a further increase in in- 
terior prices announced by the Coffee 
Federation, which gave rise to com- 
plaints by coffee exporters that the mar- 
gin between the new domestic prices 
and the price level in the United States 
was too low to permit adequate returns 
to exporters. Marketing conditions 
varied from quiet to brisk in the several 
coffee-producing Departments, but the 
volume of sales in general was reported 
to be good. Storage space was at a pre- 
mium at river ports. 

The announced increase of 25 percent 
(or approximately 750,000 bags of 70 
kilos) in Colombia’s coffee quota was re- 
duced by previous over-shipments to a 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Relaxed on Cer- 
tain Products From Nonsterling Coun- 
tries —The Australian Government has 
announced a relaxation of import restric- 
tions on certain products from nonster- 


ling countries (including the United 
States), effective from July 1, 1944. Var- 
ious kinds of machinery and other 
products are to be admitted free of quota 
restrictions, while certain other products 
may now be imported on a quota basis. 

The machinery and other articles to be 
_ permitted importation free of quota re- 
strictions include: Linotype, monotype, 
and other typesetting machines; replace- 
ment parts only for monoline typesetting 
machines; machinery used exclusively 
for electrotyping and stereotyping; alu- 
minum rotary graining machines; roll- 
fed seal-printing or embossing machines; 
rotary and web printing machines weigh- 
ing 25 tons or less; printing and paper- 
working machines; other printing ma- 
chines and presses; tanning and leather- 
working machines; precision lathes and 
machine tools; woodworking and saw- 
milling machines; engines other. than 
automotive; electric shavers; electric 
refrigerators; other refrigerators and 
parts; pressure controls for refrigera- 
tors; air-conditioning and refrigeration 
machinery; internal-combustion engines 
other than for motor vehicles; unmanu- 
factured bamboo, canes, and rattans; 
cane, compressed and enameled; um- 
brella ribs; and brassieres and corsets. 

The products to be admitted on the 
basis of fixed percentages of imports by 
individual firms during the base year 
ended June 30, 1939, are as follows: 100 
percent for bronzing and metal powders, 
naphthalene, essential oils, and smoking 
pipes (except of clay); 90 percent for 
certain scientific instruments and appa- 
ratus; and 50 percent for paper hangings 
and wall paper, replacement parts for 
metal manufactures (except for air-con- 
ditioning and refrigeration machinery), 
fountain pens and parts, and nibs. 

The Sydney press reports that the 
Australian Minister for Trade and Cus- 
toms has indicated that these relaxa- 
tions of import control may be regarded 
as a first installment, with further relax- 
ation depending largely upon the war 
sitluation, but that no general removal of 
import restrictions is possible at the 
present time. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Gasoline: Service to Control Consump- 
tion Established —A Service of Control 
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of Gasoline Consumption has been estab- 
lished in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, under the Service of Economic 
Affairs of the Government General, by 
legislative ordinance No. 123/A. E. of 
April 19, 1944, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif and effective on April 25. 

The duties of this service are: (1) To 
study. and propose all measures to sup- 
press the useless or superfluous circula- 
tion of motor vehicles; (2) to verify the 
organization of transportation among 
private persons and consumer organiza- 
tions, to propose measures to reduce con- 
sumption of gasoline, and to determine 
the real needs of each; (3) to point out 
the works requiring gasoline consump- 
tion, the execution of which can be post- 
poned; (4) to study and propose all 
measures to rationalize automobile 
transportation; and (5) to control gaso- 
line stocks. 

Gasoline for military or aviation use 
is not affected by this ordinance. 
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Chile Has Splendid Scenery 

One the activities of the Chilean 
Development Corporation—dis- 
cussed in the feature article be- 
ginning on page 7 of this issue— 
is the’ promotion of tourism, the 
business of attracting and enter- 
taining visitors. Few indeed are 
the countries that have a greater 
variety of “tourist lures” than 
Chile. A U. S. magazine has com- 
mented that “the matchless cli- 
mate of Chile, its scenery, and its 
hotels” form powerful attractions. 
And a recently published book 
rightly says that “Chile has some- 
thing to offer its visitors—be they 
bent on pleasure, business, educa- 
tion, or just on gadding about— 
that is unique no less for the in- 
comparable beauty of its scenic 
setting and the human grace with 
which it is served than for its truly 
spectacular diversity.” Our cover 
picture shows the Villarica Volcano 
in Chile; the picture is from the 
Chilean Government. 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vicuna Blankets: Exportation Facijj. 
tated; Export Duty Reduced.—A redye. 
tion in export and manufacturing taxes 
new trade regulations, and the easing of 
former export restrictions to stimulate 
the manufacture of vicuna blankets jn 
Bolivia and to increase their exportation 
were promulgated in an Executive decree 
dated July 7, 1944. 

The “additional” export duty was re. 
duced from 19 percent to 12 percent ad 
valorem. The manufacturing tax was 
reduced to 10 percent ad valorem. The 
value of the blankets on which these 
taxes apply is to be set by the Ministry 
of Finance, using the market prices as 
a base and discounting 40 percent for 


manufacturing losses, waste, and other, 


losses. Manufacturers of vicuna blan- 
kets are required to stamp each new piece 
indelibly with the firm name and reg. 
istered trade-mark. 

The exportation of vicuna blankets re- 
quires customs-clearance permits, as wel] 
as express authorization of the Ministry 
of Finance. However, foreign tourists 
may take out of the country one vicuna 
blanket without the payment of export 
duty, and are exempted from the export- 
permit requirement. 

{For announcement of the former “addi- 
tional” ad valorem export duty on vicuna 
bedspreads or blankets and other products, 


see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 12, 
1943. | 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Air Line Increases Capital.—The Via- 
cao Aerea Sao Paulo, S. A., has recently 
increased its capital through the sale 
of 105,000 shares of 12 percent pre- 
ferred stock at 360 cruzeiros per share, 
The par value of the shares is 200 cru- 
zieros. The stipulated dividend is thus 
equivalent to 624 percent of the offer- 
ing prices. 

The total proceeds of the sale amount- 
ed to 37,800,000 cruzeiros, or about $1,- 
850,000 as the current “free market” 
rate of exchange. Of the total proceeds 
an amount equivalent to the par value 
of the shares (21,000,000 cruzeiros oF 
$1,050,000) is to be used for the purchase 
of new flight equipment, and the re- 
maining 16,800,000 cruzeiros has been 
set up as a reserve fund. Of a reserve 
fund previously established for the pur- 
chase of equipment, 3,500,000 cruzeiros 
($175,000) has been transferred to & 
fund guaranteeing the dividend on the 
new shares. 

In addition to the new preferred 
shares, which are non-voting, the capital 
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of the company includes 3,000,000 cru- 
geiros in voting common shares, two- 
thirds of which are held by the State and 
municipal governments of Sao Paulo 
and the remainder by individuals, all 
of whom are Brazilians. For the past 
2 years a dividend equivalent to 12 per- 
cent of their par value of 200 cruzeiros 
has been paid on the common shares. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Explosives: Importation Subject to 
Restrictions —The issuance of licenses 
for the importation during the current 
year of manufactured explosives for gen- 
eral use was suspended by the Brazilian 
Minister of War in notice No. 1967, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of July 25, 
te order also provides that, begin- 
ning January 1, 1945, license applica- 
tions for imports of explosives will be 
considered only if accompanied by proof 
that an equal quantity of domestic ex- 
plosives has, been acquired. Every 6 
months the Director of War Material 
of the War Department will propose a 
reduction in the import quota, provided 
that the domestic industry can meet 
the demand. The ultimate aim is that 
all requirements will be met from do- 
mestic sources. The importation of ex- 
plosives with a nitroglycerine content of 
less than 62 percent continues to be 
prohibited. 

White Cement: Import Licenses Re- 
quired.—For the importation of white 
cement into Brazil it is necessary to ob- 
tain a permit from the Export and Im- 
port Department of the Bank of Brazil, 
according to notice No. 72 of July 16, 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
July 18. This order was put into effect by 
circular No. 10 on July 18, addressed by 
the Director of Customs Revenues to 
customhouses in Brazil, and published 
in the Diario Oficial of July 24. 

Cement already in Brazilian ports or 
in transit as of July 16 will be excluded 
from this control. 

Hotel Construction: Customs and Tax 
Exemptions Granted.—The _ Brazilian 
Government has established measures 
for encouraging the construction of 
hotels by decree law No. 6761 of July 31, 
1944, published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 2 and effective from that date. 

The decree law provides for the ex- 
emption from Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal taxes of hotels constructed during 
the next 5 years; for exemption from the 
property-transfer tax of land purchases 
for hotel construction during the next 5 
years; and for the waiving of all taxes 
on hotel operation for a period of 10 
years. It was also provided that imports 
of construction materials for this pur- 
pose will be admitted free of import 
duties and other customs taxes as long 
as similar material does not exist in 
Brazil. 

The concessions established by the 
decree law apply only to hotels which 
meet the minimum requirements of 200 
rooms with private bath in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, and a lesser num- 
ber for other cities. 

By issuing the decree law, the Govern- 
ment hopes to alleviate the very serious 
shortage of hotel space, particularly in 
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the larger cities. The generally crowded 
conditions have been caused by the influx 
of war refugees and industrial develop- 
ment. Other factors affecting the situ- 
ation have been the demolitions of city 
sections for replanning, and the perma- 
nent residence of families in hotels be- 
cause of food, housing, and servant 
difficulties. The Brazilian Government 
expects the decree law should in time 
assist in correcting the situation and 
provide for increased tourist trade in the 
post-war years. 

Leather, Shoes, and Sole Leather: Ex- 
port Control Established.—The exporta- 
tion from Brazil of any quantities of 
leather, sole leather, or shoes without 
release permits issued by the Section of 
Clothing and Uniforms of the Coordi- 
nator’s Office has been prohibited by 
instructions of the Coordinator of 
Economic Mobilization, effective begin- 
ning July 30, 1944. 

| See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 


12, 1944, for the announcement of plans for 
the manufacture of low-priced shoes. ] 
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Transport and Communication 


Railway Electrification.—The electri- 
fication of the Central do Brazil Railway 
is making progress. A contract has been 
awarded to the Servix Engenharia 
Limitada of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, for 
the installation of the overhead and 
transmission line from Barra do Pirai to 
Belem. The contract, which is comple- 
mentary to the recent award to the 
Electrical Export Corporation for electri- 
cal equipment, involves approximately 
38,000,000 cruzeiros. 


Canada 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Oranges Duty-Free for Remainder of 
Year.—For the period August 1 through 
December 31, 1944, oranges imported into 
Canada from the United States or any 
other non-Empire country are to be ac- 
corded duty-free entry under terms of an 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


(Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches) 


World Agricultural Problems—After Hostilities End 


One aspect of the aftermath of war that needs to be stressed is the aggra- 
In an orderly world there can be steady 
progress toward improved living standards based primarily upon better 
The main production of bread-grains and other 
staple foodstuffs can be supplied in bulk by the great oversea countries of 
extensive agriculture and the broad plains of eastern Europe, while the more 
intensive agriculture of the industrialized European countries becomes more 
concentrated on the perishable protective foods. 

Even before the war broke out, however, economic nationalism was press- 
ing the peoples of Europe back from the varied diet made possible by mixed 
farming and organized trade toward reliance on the bread-grains. 
the war whole populations have been pressed back further from the grains 
to potatoes and even more primitive foods. 

After the war, hungry peoples will absorb vast quantities of the basic food- 
There is fortunately a reserve of wheat, cotton, 
and coffee; but the drain on food supplies, textiles, and hides is likely to 
Rationing will probably have to be continued in those countries 
where production is relatively abundant; but even then there will be great 
pressure to produce the staple foodstuffs wherever they can be grown. 
Restoration of European agriculture, indeed, is the only means by which 
the needs of impoverished and hungry peoples can be met; but there is 
a real danger that such restoration will lead again, as it did after the last 
At that time as soon as the emergency 


early as 1925, that much of the restored agriculture could not be sustained 
There was a steady growth of agricultural nationalism 
throughout the period of apparent prosperity from 1925 to 1929. 

When the sharp depression of 1929 broke upon the world the full extent 
of the agricultural disequilibrium became manifest. 
prices in the surplus-producing areas were sustained only by government 
action, while in the deficit areas protected and subsidized production was 
expanded at prices two, three, and even six times greater than the com- 


There can be no enduring peace or prosperity if these mistakes are repeated. 
Agricultural reorganization is in some ways as important as industrial re- 
covery or the revival of international trade. 
peoples are dependent on agriculture rather than industry or trade for their 
It may perhaps be doubted whether a rational reorganization of 
the world’s agriculture can be imposed from above by the application of 
But there can be no doubt that commercial 
policies, and policies of industrial development and international invest- 


(This is our third and last excerpt from the concise but comprehensive study 
entitled “The International Economic Outlook,” by Prof. J. B. Condliffe, recently 
published in New York City by the Committee on International Economic Policy.) 
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order in council of July 31. Normally im- 
ports subject to intermediate or general 
tariff rates are dutiable at 35 cents per 
cubic foot during this period. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
first recommended the above tariff con- 
cession during the corresponding period 
in 1943 in order to maintain the existing 
ceiling prices on oranges. Consequently 
the above order simply repeats the action 
taken last year. 

Oranges imported into Canada from 
the United States during the first 7 
months of any year are duty-free under 
terms of the revised United States- 
Canada Trade Agreement. 

Imports of oranges contine to be ex- 
empt from the 10-percent war exchange 
tax and the 3-percent special excise tax. 

[For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 14, 1943.] 


Dried Milk Products: Temporary Duty- 
Free and Tax-Free Entry When for Use 
as Feeds Again Established—Dried 
whey, dried skim milk, and dried butter- 
milk, when imported into Canada from 
any country and used as animal or poul- 
try feeds or when imported for use in 
the manufacture of animal or poultry 
feeds, is to be accorded duty-free entry 
for the period August 1 to December 31, 
1944, by an order in council of August 1 
which established a new tariff item 
(43b) and canceled the current one. 

The new order provides also that such 
imports are to be exempt from the war 
exchange tax of 10 percent ad valorem. 

The above order was issued upon the 
recommendation of the Feeds Adminis- 
trator of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board because of the present shortage of 
dried-milk products for uSe in the prep- 
aration of specialized feeds. It dupli- 
cates a similar one which provided for 
duty-free and tax-free entry of the same 
products for a 3-month period in 1942. 

In October 1943 an order in council 
established duty-free and tax-free entry 
for dried whey when imported for use as 
animal or poultry feeds or similar pur- 
poses, for an indefinite period, under the 
Same tariff number. The October order 
was the result of an arrangement made 
by United States authorities to import 
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Grandiose Nazi “Enterprise” Doomed From the Start 


The once grandiose plan of the Dutch Nazi party to set up a Dutch com- 
munity in the Russian Ukraine, was finally written off recently when The 
Hague office of the Netherlands East Company dismissed its personnel. 
The secret newspaper Vrije Nieuwscentrale commented ironically that the 
dismissals came about because “the company’s headquarters at Rovno has 
(Rovno fell to the advancing Russian 


Noting that during the intervening months the Netherlands East Com- 
pany had continued to advertise for pioneers and even announced the de- 
parture of a new contingent of Netherlands farmers, the paper said: “It is 
true that some Dutch traitors have gone to east Poland recently, but only 
in an attempt to rescue costly furniture installed in the luxurious country 
houses of the Dutch Nazi head of the Netherlands Bank and another director 


Rost van Tonningen founded the company in 1942 to carry out Hitler’s 
project to provide Hollanders with “a new empire in eastern Europe to repiace 
The project never materialized. Holland’s 
population had little sympathy with the attempt to found a colony in 
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liquid whey from certain areas in Can- 
ada for the purpose of extracting lactose 
to be used for growing mold for the pro- 
duction of penicillin. 

{For previous announcements see FOREIGN 


COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9 and May 16, 
1942, and November 20, 1943.] 


Waste Portions of Unused Fabrics or 
Used Garments for Disintegrating or for 
the Manufacture of Wiping Rags: Duty- 
Free.—Waste portions of unused fabrics, 
or used garments, imported into Canada 
from any country to be used exclusively 
for disintegrating or for manufacture 
into wiping rags, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Minister, are to be ac- 
corded duty-free entry by terms of an 
order in council, effective retroactively 
to April 1, 1944, which established a new 
tariff item (535f). 

The above order extends the free- 
entry provision of such materials, since 
tariff item 535c provides for duty-free 
entry of similar materials only when 
imported by manufacturers “to be used 
exclusively for disintegrating or for 
manufacture into wiping rags in their 
own factories.” 

Sugar Candy: Subject to Import Per- 
mit—The importation into Canada of 
sugar candy is prohibited except under, 
and in accordance with, the terms of a 
permit issued by or on behalf of the 
Minister of National Revenue on the 
recommendation of the Sugar Adminis- 
trator in order to implement agreements 
for the allocation and control of distri- 
bution of sugar, according to an order in 
council on August 1, 1944, and effective 
on that date. 

The import restriction does not apply 
to sweetened gums, candied popcorn and 
candied nuts, nor is it intended to affect 
the control of imports of sugar candy as 
such. 

Import Permits No Longer Required for 
Metal Containers.—The order in council 
which prohibited, except under permit, 
the importation into Canada of empty 
metal containers including drums, gas 
cylinders, and collapsible tubes and 


metal caps and sealing devices was re- 
voked effective August 15, 1944, by an 
order in council dated August 12. Ac- 
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cordingly, these articles may now be 
imported without import permit. 


{For previous announcement see 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 17, 1943. ] 


Chile 


Wartime Commodity Control; 


Requisition of All Natural-Rubber 
Stocks Ordered.—The requisition of 
natural-rubber stocks in Chile has been 
ordered and a Rubber Distributing Com. 
mission created by decree No. 1562 of the 
Commissariat General of Subsistences 
and Prices published in the Diario Oficia) 
of June 19, 1944. This measure has been 
taken because the Chilean Government 
considers it is indispensable to use gj 
available rubber to add to the quotas of 
synthetic rubber obtained in the United 
States, so that the latter product may be 
used under the best possible circym. 
stances. It now becomes necessary for 
industrialists to present a petition 
monthly to the Rubber Distributing Com. 
mission for the quantities of rubber they 
need for their consumption. Eventually 
the Commission intends not only to de. 
cide which are the articles permitted to 
be manufactured but also to regulate the 
proportions of crude, reclaimed, and 
synthetic rubber to be used in such 
manufactures. 


Forricy 


Exchange and Finance 


Sale of Dollar Certificates of Deposit 
to Public Authorized.—In an effort to 
offset the inflationary effects of the in- 
crease in holdings of dollar balances by 
the Central Bank of Chile, the Chilean 
Government has authorized the Central 
Bank of Chile to sell to the public dollar 
certificates of deposit represented by dol- 
lars purchased from the copped-produc- 
ing companies. Under the existing ex- 
change regulations these companies are 
not required to return to Chile the entire 
proceeds of their exports, but instead are 
required to sell to the Central Bank at 
19.37 pesos per dollar the exchange 
necessary to obtain the pesos for meet- 
ing their operating and other expenses in 
Chile. Ordinarily the dollars thus pur- 
chased are sold by the Central Bank to 
the Amortization Bureau at 19.47 pesos 
per dollar, which, in turn, resells them 
to importers at 31 pesos per dollar. For 
several months purchases by the Cen- 
tral Bank of these dollars has exceeded 
sales, as a result of which payments by 
the Central Bank to the mining com- 
panies constituted additions to the 
means of payment not offset by subse- 
quent sales of exchange. It is reported 
that at present the Central Bank holds 
more than 20,000,000 of these dollars 
which it has been unable to sell in the 
local exchange market. 

The dollar certificates of deposit are 
to be sold in amounts determined by 
the Central Bank at the exchange rate 
of 25 pesos per dollar. They are re- 
deemable in 15 months at 105 percent of 
their face value and are fully transfer- 
able. At the end of the 15-month pe- 
riod, holders of the certificates may use 
the funds to pay for imports of mining 
machinery (Chilean tariff item 1343); 
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agricultural machinery (items 1347 and 
1349) ; industrial machinery (items 1357 
and 1358); machinery common to all 
industries (items 1390-93 and 1408); 
machinery and equipment for railroads 
and tramways (items 1450, 1452, and 
1453B); and trucks and tractor chassis 
of items 1479 and 1480. Importation of 
these items by holders of the certificates 
will be expedited by the National For- 
eign Trade Council which shall merely 
require applicants to present statements 
from the Central Bank to the effect that 
the applicants have on deposit with the 
pank sufficient dollars to cover their im- 
chess of the certificates offers sub- 
stantial advantages to importers, includ- 


ing: ; 

(1) The preferential exchange rate of 
95 pesos per dollar as compared with the 
current rate of 31 pesos per dollar for 
jmports, a difference of about 19.4 per- 
cent. 

(2) The “bonus” of 5 percent payable 
in dollars at maturity. 

(3) The right to import the specified 
articles without further authorization by 
the import-control authorities. 

(4) A hedge against further deprecia- 
tion of the peso. 

(5) Transferability of the certificates, 
which makes them a medium of specula- 
tion in the event that should appear 


profitable. : 
China 


Transport and Communication 


Telegraph and Telephone Exten- 
sions.--Telegraph service was put into 
operation between Kweilin, China, and 
the cities of Changsha and Kunming on 
February 1, 1944. Kweilin now is linked 
with eight large cities. On February 10, 
telegraph service was opened between 
Wuchow, Kwangsi, and Chungking. 

The Chinese press says that construc- 
tion of the long-distance telephone line 
between Kweilin and Kukong is not 
progressing satisfactorily because of a 
shortage of materials. 


Costa Rica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Specified for Blankets 
of Mixed Materials Not Previously Classi- 
filed —The Costa Rican import duties on 
blankets of various mixed materials, for 
which there were previously no exact 
classifications, have been specified ac- 
cording to Presidential decree No. 6, pub- 
lished and effective June 29, 1944. The 
duties, in colones per gross kilogram, 
are as follows: Blankets of cotton con- 
taining up to 25 percent of wool, 1.20; 
of cotton, containing more than 25 per- 
cent of wool, 1.60; of cotton, of loose or 
ordinary weave, containing up to 25 per- 
cent of silk or similar yarn, 1.60; of wool, 
of loose or ordinary weave, containing 
up to 25 percent of silk or similar yarn, 
1.60; of cotton, of loose or ordinary weave, 
containing more than 25 percent of silk 
or similar yarn, 4; of wool, of loose or- 
dinary weave, containing more than 25 
percent of silk or similar yarn, 4; of wool, 
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Nazi Financial Juggling: Slick But Quite Delusive 


An ambiguous Nazi scheme to wipe out the clearing balances which Ger- 
many owes other European countries and at the same time guarantee an 
outlet for the Reich’s postwar production, was revealed in the July 13 issue 
of the Amsterdam daily De Telegraaf. 
Finance Minister, Walter Funk, the Deutsche Allegemeine Zeitung, the Am- 
sterdam daily indicated that such a plan would probably work this way: 

Any country having a large claim on Germany which is at the moment 
unpayable, would issue an internal loan of the same value as the claim and 
Subscribers to the loan would receive 
priority in “the delivery of German machines, quality products, and so on, 


“The productive power and technical achievements of German industry 
form an economic guarantee for the loan,” De Telegraaf added. “The 
clearing debt thus becomes an advance payment on German post-war 
deliveries, and would take the form of a fund negotiable on the stock 


However, De Telegraaf expressed some skepticism as to the scheme’s prac- 
ticality. ‘Such a form of consolidation of a floating debt would be entirely 
new, and in its financial and technical construction would create difficulties 
in connection with the fixing of exchange rates and prices,” the paper 
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of close weave, similar to terry cloth, con- 
taining silk or similar yarn and bordered 
with the same materials, 8. 


Cuba 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Diamond Manufacturers Exempted 
From Gross Sales Tax on Exports.— 
Cuban diamond processors who import 
rough diamonds and process them for 
export are exempted from payment of 
the 2.75-percent sales tax, in accordance 
with decree No. 2306, published in the 
Official Gazette of August 8, 1944. 

|The diamond-processing industry received 
the tax exemption when the Treasury De- 
partment upheld the claim that the diamonds 
never actually left the custody of the cus- 
toms, and therefore would not be considered 
subject to the sales tax.] 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Control Established Over 
Importation and Exportation of Textiles 
in Dominican Republic.—No quantities 
of textiles of whatever class may be ex- 
ported, reexported, imported, or removed 
from customs without a special permit 
from the Director General of Control 
Over Imports and Exports, according to 
Dominican decree No. 2055 of July 17, 
1944. This control was deemed necessary 
to promote fair distribution of textiles in 
view of the restricted amounts of such 
products available for importation. 


Ecuador 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Unconditional and Unlimited Most- 
Favored-Nation Commercial Treaty 
With Reciprocal Tariff Concessions With 
Colombia Ratified—The unconditional 


and unlimited most-favored-nation com- 
mercial treaty embodying reciprocal 
tariff concessions with Colombia, signed 
at Bogota on July 6, 1942, has been rati- 
fied by Ecuador, by an Executive decree 
signed during the first week in August 
1944. This treaty has not yet been rati- 
fied by Colombia. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
23, 1943, and of December 11, 1943, for an- 
nouncements of the signature and terms of 
this treaty, and of a supplementary agree- 


ment of October 14, 1943, expanding the 
original treaty.] 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation of Canned Vegetables and 
Butter Containing Copper or Boracic 
Compounds Prohibited —The importa- 
tion into Egypt of canned vegetables and 
leguminous plants to which have been 
added copper compounds or any other 
coloring substances injurious to health, 
and of butter and butter products con- 
taining boracic acid or other boracic 
substances or any other preservative sub- 
stances injurious to health, is prohibited, 
according to law No. 88 published in the 
Journal Officiel, August 3, 1944, effective 
retroactively as from August 8, 1939. 

Shipments of these articles must be 
accompanied by a certificate issued by 
the administrative authority of the coun- 
try of origin, or an acceptable substitute 
certificate, testifying that the foodstuffs 
in question do not contain any of the 
substances mentioned. Shipments not 
accompanied by such certificates must be 
reshipped abroad within 1 month, other 
wise they will be destroyed without in- 
demnity. The Egyptian sanitary author- 
ities reserve the right to hold shipments 
temporarily with a view to chemical 
analysis, whether or not accompanied by 
a sanitary certificate. 


Transport and Communication 


Better Airport Facilities —Extensive 
improvements to Almaza Airport near 
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Cairo and the development of a large 
landing field and seaplane base at Alex- 
andria have been undertaken by the 
Egyptian Government. 

The Almaza Airport is reported to in- 
volve an expenditure of £E472,000 and 
the one at Alexandria £E120,000 during 
the current fiscal year. Runways up to 
9,000 feet in length will be adequate to 
handle the largest transport planes. 


El Salvador 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Rationing Regulations Estab- 
lished for Sale of Tires and Tubes.— 
The regulations previously governing the 
rationing of new tires and tubes have 
been annulled, and new regulations have 
been placed in force under provisions of 
a Salvadoran Executive decree, pub- 
lished and effective July 12, 1944. The 
new regulations permit the transfer of 
tires and tubes, provided they are not 
removed from the custody of the Mort- 
gage Bank, but, in all other cases, the 
purchase and sale of tires and tubes are 
subject to the approval of the Committee 
of Economic Coordination, which issues 
licenses upon fulfillment of certain con- 
ditions. 

New tires and tubes are permitted to 
be purchased only for use on trucks and 
equipment of the Fire, Police, and Street 
Cleaning Departments; on ambulances; 
on cars belonging to physicians, when 
used primarily for professional services; 
on cars of heads of families whose sole 
income is from agricultural properties 
not served by public transportation, offi- 
cials of the Government, ecclesiastical 
authorities, and invalids unable to use 
other means of transportation; on cars 
for hire, and those which the Committee 
of Economic Coordination, in agreement 
with the Ministry of the Treasury, con- 
siders necessary for the performance of 
services indispensable to the welfare of 
the country. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Octo- 
ber 31, 1942, for previous announcement of 
the rationing of tires and tubes. | 


Board Created to Control and Ration 
Cotton Thread and Yarn.—A Board con- 
sisting of five members, to be known as 
the Board for Rationing Cotton Yarn, 
which will control the distribution in El 
Salvador of the different kinds of cotton 
thread and yarn used in the manual and 
mechanical looms of the cotton-textile 
industry, except those in the fabricas de 
hilados (spinning factories), was created 
by a Salvadoran Executive decree of June 
7, promulgated July 12, 1944. The Board 
will be empowered to issue licenses and 
coupons to obtain and sell cotton thread 
and yarn, and to prescribe adequate 
methods for obtaining effective observ- 
ance of the regulations issued by the 
Committee of Economic Coordination. 
The textile and spinning factories will 
be required to declare before the Board 
the amount of their monthly production 
of different kinds of yarn, and to place 
on sale the proportion assigned to them 
of the total quota. 
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Motor-Car Owners’ Coop- 
erative in Sweden 


The Central Cooperative Associ- 
ation of Automobile Owners, in a 
convention held recently in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, discussed many 
problems affecting the automobile 
situation. 

This organization was founded in 
1926 for the purpose of furthering 
the interests of private automobile 
operators and acting as a coopera- 
tive purchasing organization. Its 
members now own 25,000 cars in 
operation, or one-third of the en- 
tire civilian auto fleet of Sweden. 

The growth of the business activ- 
ities of the organization is indicated 
by the fact that in 1934 the sales 
of the central office amounted to 
$595,200, and of the branch offices 
$959,400, while the corresponding 
figures in 1943 were $2,404,700 and 
$5,471,000, respectively. 
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French Equatorial 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wild Animals, Ivory, Trophies: Trade 
Limited by Revised Hunting Regula- 
tions.—Regulations on hunting in French 
Equatorial Africa have been revised by 
a decree of March 27, 1944, promulgated 
by an order of May 1 and published in 
the Journal officiel of the colony on May 
15. 

This decree prohibits or restricts im- 
portation, exportation, and sale of live 
animals, ivory, horns, and other hunting 
trophies. It also prohibits the importa- 
tion and sale of so-called hunting lamps 
or lanterns, and specifies what kinds of 
arms may be used for hunting. 


India 


Transport and Communication 





Proposed Survey of Air-Passenger Re- 
quirements.—British Overseas Airways 
Corporation is preparing to make a sur- 
vey of post-war air-passenger require- 
ments in India, and to and from Great 
Britain, states a July press report from 
Calcutta. 


Mexico 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sale and Distribution of Domestic 
Rayon Made Subject to Control.—Mexi- 
can producers of rayon and derivatives 
are required, beginning July 26, 1944, to 
sell their raw materials only to firms 
registered with and authorized by the 
Ministry of National Economy, accord- 
ing to an Executive decree of June 27, 
published and effective July 26, 1944. 
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This action has been taken to assure g 
more equitable distribution of rayon, and 
to place the distribution of Mexican. 
produced rayon on a basis similar to that 
in effect for imported rayon. 

Under the terms of the decree, the 
Ministry of National Economy will desig- 
nate the amounts which producers may 
sell and the factories to which they May 
be sold. Producers will also be requireg 
to submit to the Ministry of Nationa) 
Economy a detailed monthly report on 
the operation of their factories, including 
such data as the amount of rayon pro. 
duced, stocks on hand, sales, the names 
and addresses of buyers, and costs of 
production. 


Netherlands West 
Indies 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Export Prohibition and Restrictions 
Legalized in Curacao.—The practice fo]- 
lowed by the Netherlands West Indies 
trade-control authorities since 1940 of 
prohibiting the exportation or reexporta- 
tion of all articles which might be re- 
quired directly or indirectly in the prose- 
cution of the war effort has been given 
a legal basis according to the Curacao 
government’s ordinance of June 14, 1944 
and a resolution of June 24, 1944. By 
virtue of these_ measures, the exportation 
of an extensive list of articles including 
automobiles, dredgers and equipment 
therefor, batteries, building materials, 
pharmaceutical and chemical products, 
beverages, photographic material, cloth- 
ing, household and office supplies, ma- 
chinery, cattle, and foodstuffs, has now 
been legally prohibited. Exports to one 
of the other islands of the Netherlands 
West Indies is also prohibited unless a 
permit has been obtained from the head 
of the Bureau of Social and Economic 
Affairs, or his authorized representative. 
In transit goods, personal effects of 
travelers, furniture being moved for per- 
sonal and family use, and goods shipped 
by or on behalf of the government are 
exempted from these provisions. 

|For earlier announcements on export re- 
strictions on foodstuffs and household neces- 
sities, see COMMERCE Reports of October 7 and 
November 25, 1939.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aircraft Material: Duty Exemption Et- 
tended to Imports by All Regular Air 
Services Operating in the Netherlands 
West Indies.—Imports into the Nether- 
lands West Indies of material, machin- 
ery, and parts for aircraft and other 
material required for the operation of 
air lines, as well as material destined 
exclusively for the construction and op- 
eration of air fields will be accorded 
duty-free treatment upon importation 
provided it is imported by a company 
maintaining “a regular air service in or 
with the Territory of Curacao,” according 
to a government ordinance of June 14, 
1944, which was made retroactive to Feb- 
ruary 6, 1944. Previously, the exemption 
from import-duty privilege on imports 
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of aircraft and other materials for opera- 
tion of air lines was accorded only to 
companies maintaining scheduled com- 
munications “between at least two is- 
lands” of the Curacao Territory. 


[See COMMERCE REpPoRTS of October 24, 1936, 
for announcement of original ordinance es- 
tablishing the duty-free status of aircraft 


material. ] 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communications 


Railway Revenues.—Gross revenue for 
the railways of New Zealand in the year 
ended March 31, 1944 was the highest in 
the history of the railways, states the 
Minister of Railways, but net revenue of 
§NZ2,567,970 was £NZ258,610 below that 
of the preceding 12 months. 

The following table gives a compara- 
tive statement covering the past 5 years 
of the revenue, expenditure, and net rev- 
enue for the New Zealand railroads: 





Year | 


Revenue Expenditure | Net revenue 
1939-40 £NZ10, 199, 070! £NZ9, 010, 039' £NZ1, 189, 031 
1940-41 - . 11, 160, 299 9, 465, 575 1, 694, 724 
1941-42... -| 11, 938, 338 10, 056, 034 1, 882, 304 
1942-43 14, 128, 993 11, 302, 413 2, 826, 580 
1943-44. - - 15, 325, 306 12, 757, 336 2, 567, 970 





Railway Tribunal Established.—Pro- 
vision has been made recently for the 
establishment of the Government Rail- 
ways Industrial Tribunal. It consists of 
an independent chairman, a representa- 
tive of the Railways Department, and a 
representative of the workers. The tri- 
bunal possesses mandatory powers and 
will have the assistance at hearings of 
assessors who have a special knowledge 
of the particular case in hand. It has 
power to fix and govern wages, hours, and 
certain conditions of work of members 
of the railway service and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Minister of Rail- 
ways on other matters. All decisions of 
the tribunal are subject to the existing 
economic-stabilization regulations, and 
any general order issued by the Arbitra- 
tion Court under those regulations, in- 
creasing or reducing wages, is to apply to 
the railwaymen. 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Decrees Cash Basis for 
Ordinary Budget Operations.—By Exec- 
utive decree No. 4675 of July 31, 1944, the 
Government of Paraguay has limited to 
amounts actually collected the expendi- 
tures of Government departments de- 
pendent upon ordinary revenue. Admin- 
istration of the decree is to be carried out 
by the Ministry of Finance. After re- 
serving the amounts necessary for sala- 
res, wages, pensions, debt-service charge, 
and income allocated to special purposes, 
the Ministry of Finance will distribute 
the remaining revenues among the sev- 

60601544 
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eral ministries on the basis of their total 
budgetary credits. In cases where a min- 
istry finds it necessary to contract obli- 
gations greater than the sum allocated to 
it, for the procurement of rations, cloth- 
ing, and medicines, the amounts of such 
excess will be deducted from future 
quotas. 


Reunion 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Maize: Circulation, Use, and Sale Regu- 
lated.—The holding, circulation, utiliza- 
tion, purchase, sale, and milling of 
maize (corn) in Reunion have been reg- 
ulated by order No. 532 E. Cx. of April 20, 
1944, published in the Journal and Bul- 
letin Officiel of April 21. 

This order provides that maize pro- 
duced in Reunion must be reserved solely 
for human consumption. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Barley and Malt: Import Duties Tem- 
porarily Removed.—Barley, unground, 
and malt, including crushed, imported 
into Sweden during the period July 1, 
1944, to June 30, 1945, are exempt from 
customs duty, by the terms of a Royal 
decree, published as No. 420 of Svensk 
Forfattningssamling of June 30, 1944. 

The normal import duty on unground 
barley is 3.70 crowns per 100 kilograms; 
that on malt, including crushed, is 6.50 
crowns per 100 kilograms. 


Transport and Communication 


Ambitious Air Plans.—The Swedish 
airline, SILA, states the European press, 
is organizing an all-Scandinavian group 
aiming to inaugurate a postwar service 
between Stockholm and New York, via 
Iceland; and also services to Rio de 
Janeiro (Brazil) and Buenos Aires 


(Argentina). 
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Union of South 


Africa 


Economic Conditions 


The Minister of the Interior has an- 
nounced that daylight saving, or “sum- 
mer time,” will not be introduced this 
year. For the past 2 years it has been 
in effect in South Africa. The keen 
opposition of the farming populations 
has led the Government to feel that it is 
no longer necessary. 

The new Meat Scheme, which went 
into effect in May of this year, provides 
that all livestock must be sold to the 
Controller of Food at prices fixed accord- 
ing to the grade of meat. Wholesale, 
retail, and producers’ prices follow the 
schedule laid down by the Government. 
At first this scheme applied only to the 
nine most important urban centers, but 
early in July the law was extended to 
cover the whole Union of South Africa. 

Severe June floods in the eastern Cape 
Province caused damage to fruit-grow- 
ing areas, especially the citrus-fruit belt 
near Port Elizabeth. The Government 
has announced a subsidy on the 1943 
citrus crop of 9 pence per case of 
oranges and 5% pence for grape fruit 
to individual producers packing up to 
25,000 cases. This is intended to benefit 
primarily the small producers. The sub- 
sidy decreases on a sliding scale for the 
larger growers. 

Before the war, the bulk of the citrus- 
fruit crop was exported. In 1942, ex- 
ports dropped to 40 percent and in 1943 
to 22 pereent of their pre-war level. The 
crop has increased from 12,100,000 
pockets (about 30 pounds) in 1937 to 
15,600,000 pockets in 1943. Efforts have 
been made in South Africa to promote 
local consumption of the fruit. More 
than 8,000,000 pockets were consumed 
domestically in 1942. 

Butter and cheese were put on a 
“dealer rationing” basis during June, re- 
stricting retail outlets to 75 and 50 per- 
cent, respectively, of their average pur- 
chases during February and March. 
Consumption of butter has been un- 
usually high during the last 6 months— 
being, in February for example, nearly 
a million pounds more than in the cor- 
responding month of the preceding year. 
Because of a drop in creamery produc- 
tion, butter stocks were decidedly low 
compared with the position a year ago. 
Aside from butter and cheese, however, 
stocks of Union foodstuffs are at satis- 
factory levels. 


GOLD SHARES RISE 


A general rise in shares on the Johan- 
nesburg Bourse indicates no slackening 
of interest in gold mining. Most pop- 
ular seemed shares of West Rand and 
Orange Free State mines. Gold output 
for May was 1,058,875 ounces valued at 
£8,894,550, an increase of 62,960 ounces 
over April production. Native labor on 
the gold and coal mines increased by 
about 1,000 during the month of May. 
In the half-yearly dividend declarations, 


(Continued on p. 27) 














Automotive 
Products 


BATTERY-OPERATED BUS IN OPERATION, 
SWITZERLAND 


A motorbus operated by storage bat- 
tery, the first in Switzerland, has been 
placed in service between Morges (on 
the Lausanne-Geneva line) and Cosso- 
nay (on the Lausanne-Vallorbe line), 
approximately 742 miles, with a differ- 
ence in altitude of 276 feet. 

The bus has seating accommodations 
for 18 passengers in addition to a postal 
and a luggage compartment. The daily 
service is at a speed of 25 miles per hour. 


VEHICLES IN OPERATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Motor vehicles operating in the Union 
of South Africa, according to latest esti- 
mates, total 280,000 cars and 54,000 
trucks, compared with 321,885 cars and 
53,906 trucks and busses in 1942. Al- 
though parts are scarce and prices are 
said to be about four times the pre-war 
level, some improvement of the supply 
situation is anticipated. 

The public motor-transport-services 
equipment in the Union, which includes 
road motor vehicles belonging to the rail- 
ways, busses and other municipal equip- 
ment, and taxicabs must last until 1947, 
according to public authorities operating 
these vehicles. The latest pronounce- 
ment by the National Road Transporta- 
tion Council states that even this view is 
optimistic. 


Chemicals 


ALCOHOL PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Alcohol is being manufactured at 
Durala, India, at a plant erected by the 
Delhi Cloth Mills, according to the 
British press. 

An alcohol factory has also been com- 
pleted by the Mysore Sugar Co. 


FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Experiments conducted in several sea 
lochs and fresh-water lakes in Scotland 
on the use of artificial fertilizers to aug- 
ment fish production by increasing the 
food supply for the fish have given en- 
couraging results and arrangements are 
being made to continue them on an 
extended scale, a British chemical pub- 
lication reports. 

The most recent tests have been made 
in Loch Sween, Argylishire, where so- 
dium nitrate and phosphates were added 
to the water to speed up the growth of 
plankton, on which the fish feed. These 
experiments indicate an increase of 
about 300 percent over the normal rate 
of growth of plaice and other flatfish, it 
is stated. 
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News by COMMODITIES, 


Coal, Coke, and 
Fuel Gases 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Imports of coal and coke into Argen- 
tina decreased from 3,004,566 tons in 
1939 to 597,683 tons in 1943, states the 
foreign press. The total of all fuel im- 
ports fell from 5,030,675 tons in 1939 to 
1,067,880 tons in 1943. 


CoaL OUTPUT IN CANADA 


The coal output of Alberta, Canada, in 
the first 5 months of 1944 totaled 2,940,- 
162 tons, representing a decrease of 
320,076 tons from the 3,260,238 tons pro- 
duced in the first 5 months of the pre- 
ceding year. This decrease is attributed 
to a mild winter. 

Output of 1,601,062 tons of coal from 
Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, in the first 
half of 1944 represented a drop of 32,287 
tons from the output of the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 


Two NEw COAL FIELDS TO BE DEVELOPED 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


North Island, New Zealand, has two 
new coal fields that are to be developed 
by the open-cast mining system, states 
the foreign press. 


: 


Will Jute Import Be Re- 
turned to Private Chan- 
nels? 


he possibility of returning im- 
portation of jute to private chan- 
nels was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Jute Spinners In- 
dustry Advisory Committee, the 
War Production Board reported 
several days ago. 

Since September 
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: 

1942, all im- 
ports of jute have been handled 3 
by the Board of Economic War- 
fare and its successor agency, the 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
with purchases made through 
public funds. 

Committee members also dis- 
cussed methods of meeting re- 
quirements of Government agen- 
cies for tarred fittings 
and hawsers). 
WPB officials reviewed the pres- 


(marlins 


ent production of wrapping twine 
as well as the possibility of using 
American hemp tow as a substitute 
for jute. Recent experiments 
made by spinners with hemp tow 
as a replacement for jute have 
met with favorable results, WPB 
officials told the IAC members. 3 
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A deposit in the vicinity of Churg 
Taranaki, with an estimated daily oyt- 
put of 200 long tons, is expected to pro. 
duce 250,000 long tons, and it is thought 
that 90 percent of the output will be used 


by the railroads. 


Before the steam 


shovels can remove the coal, howeyer 
it will be necessary to clear about 39 
acres and remove between 8 and 12 feet 


of overburden. 


Plans have not been completed for the 
development of the second deposit, near 
Otorohanga in the Otewa district. This 
deposit reportedly contains an estimated 
1,000,000 long tons in an outcrop near 


the surface. 


Two NEw MINES COMPLETED, U. §S. §, R. 


The Moscow Oblast Coal Trust, Mos. 
oblugol, organized in 1943 to supply fue} 
from local resources to communal and 
housing organizations of the city, has 
built two new mines in the new coal 
region of Vysokinich, in addition to tak. 
ing over several coal mines already in 


operation, reports the foreign press, 


Construction 


CONSTRUCTION, CALGARY, CANADA 


Although no large building projects 
were in progress in Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, at the end of July, many alter- 
ations and improvements were being 
made by business firms and farmers. 
Construction of houses in the $2,500 to 


$4,000 bracket was above average. 
BUILDING PERMITS, NEW ZEALAND 


Building construction in many large 
centers of New Zealand is far above last 


year’s record. Auckland, 


Wellington, 


Christchurch, and Dunedin issued a to- 
tal of 1,121 building permits valued at 


£NZ837,343 
March 
182,964 were issued. 


during March § 1944. 


IRRIGATION ProJEcTs, U. S. S. R. 


In 


1943, only 644 valued at £NZ- 


Irrigation canals are being built in 
the Ferghana Valley of the Soviet Union 
to distribute more evenly the waters 


fiowing from the 


tains. 


surrounding moun- 
Although the project will not be 


completed for 3 or 4 years, several of the 


canals will be 


finished in the autumn 


of 1944, according to the Soviet press. 
Progress is being made on the Urto- 

tokai reservoir in the Ferghana Valley, 

which will eventually irrigate 15,000 hec- 


vares of land. 


The reservoir will have 


1 capacity of 100,000,000 cubic meters of 


water. 


A large dam on the Syr-Darya River 


is nearly completed. 


It will furnish wa- 


ter for the Farkhad hydroelectric plant 


and irrigate 150,000 hectares. 


Another 


dam is to be started on the lower reaches 
of the Syr-Darya River which will irri- 
gate 70,000 hectares of land in Kazakh- 


stan, 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION, FRENCH 
Morocco 


Despite drought and the depreciation 
of boilers, power plants in French Mo- 
rocco produced about 30 percent more 
electricity in 1943 than in 1939. How- 
ever, electricity is still rationed, inas- 
much as the amount of power generated 
js not sufficient to meet the demand. 

A temporary hydroelectric pliant is 
now operating at Imfout and furnishes 
Casablanca with 60,000 kilowatts daily. 
New boilers are being installed in the 
Casablanca plant and prospects for 1945 
are encouraging. 


HYDROELECTRIC STATIONS UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION, U. S. S. R. 


Work has been started on the first 
section of a new hydroelectric station on 
the Terek River near Dzaudzhikau in 
the Soviet Union, and is scheduled for 
completion during the second quarter 
of 1945. The entire plant is expected to 
be in operation by the end of 1945 and 
will have a generating capacity of 7,500 
kilowatts. 

Five large hydroelectric stations will 
be erected on the Nizhni Boz-Su River, 
the first of which was scheduled to be 
put in operation in September 1944. 
Work has commenced on a second plant 
near Tashkent. 


TRANSMISSION LINE COMPLETED, U.S. S. R. 


A 167-kilometer high-voltage trans- 
mission line was put into operation on 
May 30 in the Soviet Union between the 
Dneprodzerzhinsk power station, Dne- 
propetrovsk, Zaporozhe, and Krivoi Rog, 
according to the Soviet press. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Irish Publishers Hard Hit: 
Newsprint Shortage Now 
Acute 


The publishing industry of Eire 
is in a somewhat precarious posi- 
tion as a result of the war in 
Europe, according to the foreign 
press. The country produces no 
newsprint of its own, and shipping 
restrictions cut down potential im- 
ports to a point where drastic con- 
trol measures had to be taken by 
the Department of Industry and 
Commerce in order to insure a fair 
minimum distribution of the lim- 
ited stocks available. 

Local daily papers which account 
for at least 70 percent of Eire’s 
consumption of newsprint have had 
to reduce their issues to only a 
fraction of their former size, and 
the industry as a whole is operat- 
ing on a basis of approximately 25 
percent of normal. 

It has been estimated that 500 
tons of newsprint per month are 
needed to maintain this rate of 
consumption, and stocks on hand 
are said to be sufficient for 6 
months’ requirements. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
COFFEE EXPORTS FROM COLOMBIA 


Exports of coffee from Colombia in the 
years 1939 to 1943, inclusive, are shown in 
the following table, which has been 
taken from the Statistical Bulletin of the 
National Federation of Coffee Growers 
of Columbia for April 1944: 
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{In sacks of 60 kilograms each] 





Destination 1939 


United States 3, 152, 374 


Europe 438, 570 | 
Other countries . 182, 708 | 


Total , : 


| 


3, 773, 652 


1940 1941 | 1942 | 1943 


| 
2, 719, 252 | 
160, 189 | 
32, 064 | 


4, 137, 364 
74, 478 
245, 010 


4, 282, 005 
12, 977 | 
14, 400 


4, 309, 472 | 


5, 121, 040 
39, 652 
90, 230 

5, 25 ), 922 


4, 456, 852 2, 911, 505 








CUBAN COFFEE CROP 


The 1943-44 Cuban coffee season closed 
with about 604,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) being 
registered. This is about the same 
quantity as reported for the 1942-43 crop 
(603,568 bags). 


CorrEE PropUCTION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Production of coffee in the Dominican 
Republic may reach 12,000 metric tons 
in 1944 inasmuch as a fair crop is ex- 
pected during the latter part of this 
year. 

Small quantities of coffee are arriving 
from the Barahona and San Jose de Occa 
areas, but appreciable quantities were 


not expected to be received until Sep- 
tember. 

The small carry-over of coffee at the 
beginning of the second quarter of 1944 
has now been exported, and the only 
stocks on hand are those being held by 
exporters in Ciudad Trujillo for roasting 
and shipment to Puerto Rico for Army 
and civilian consumption. 


Ex SALVADOR’S COFFEE CROP 


El Salvador’s 1944-45 coffee crop, 
which will be harvested late this year, 
is estimated at 800,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each, a decrease of approximately 
25 percent compared with a crop of 
nearly 1,000,000 bags in 1943-44. 
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By mid-1944, El Salvador’s enlarged 
quota for export to the United States 
had been filled, on the basis of sales, 
leaving approximately 90,000 bags tem- 
porarily unsold; this coffee may now be 
marketed in the United States under the 
1944-45 quota. 

Trading on the new crop of coffee has 
begun at the same favorable level of 
prices paid during the past 3 crop years, 
although higher labor costs and taxes as 
well as the smaller crop threaten to re- 
duce profits. The Compafiia Salva- 
dorena de Café, S. A., semiofficial con- 
trol institution, has agreed to dispense 
with the usual domestic regulatory quota 
during the crop year beginning October 1 
and is ready to assist the industry 
through any post-war or other difficul- 
ties, through its stabilization fund of 
close to $3,840,000. 


Fish and Products 


FisH-DrYING INDUSTRY ESTABLISHED IN 
KENYA 


A new industry, that of the drying of 
fish, is being established in Kenya, Brit- 
ish East Africa, according to the foreign 
press. 

In 1943 the Fishing Control Officer at 
Kishumu paid a visit to the fishermen of 
Lake Baringo, in the northern frontier 
district, about 120 miles northeast of 
Lake Victoria, and taught them to make 
and use nets. That year the catch 
nearly trebled. The local native council 
financed the netting scheme. 

The increased catch of fish has given 
rise to another local industry—that of 
“kippering” the lake fish in special smoke 
ovens. The “kippers” have turned out 
well, and the municipality of Nairobi has 
placed a monthly order with the fisher- 
men of Baringo. 


Fruits and Nuts 


IRAQI DATE CROP 


Iraq’s 1944 date crop will not be as 
large as the 1943 crop. Insufficient rain 
in the winter of 1943-44 and summer 
sandstorms are the reasons given for the 
reduction, especially of the better va- 
riety of fruit. The lower quality, which 
is less susceptible to the elements, did 
not suffer. 

An agreement was signed on June 27, 
1944, between the Basra Date Association, 
on behalf of all date growers in Iraq, and 
a British firm operating in both Basra 
and Baghdad. The agreement covers 
the Basra date crop for 3 years beginning 
in 1944, and crops of other Provinces for . 
the 1944 season only. It is virtually a 
renewal of the one granted to the same 
company in 1939, which was valid for 
5 years. The prices of the Basra dates 
are the same as those fixed for the 1943 
season, 

In 1939, date shipments to the United 
States amounted to 20,572 metric tons; 
in, 1940 to 23,084 tons; in 1941 no ship- 
ments of dates were made except 413 
tons at the beginning of the year. No 
dates were shipped to the United States 
in 1942 and 1943, and it is doubtful 
whether any such shipments will be 
made in 1944, 
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Vicufas in Peru: Progress of “Domestication” Drive 


Efforts to domesticate the vicuha in Peru seem to be progressing satisfac- 
torily. These animals can be domesticated only when captured very young, 


One pioneer in this work had built up a flock of more than 300 animals by 
the end of 1943, obtaining an annual production of about 1 quintal of 


He reports that occasionally the domesticated animals jump over the en- 
closure fence—but return promptly. Wild vicunas that enter the pasture 
do not remain long because they are shunned and isolated by the domesti- 


Various phases of vicufa raising are being studied on two Peruvian Gov- 
ernment projects, one of which had a flock of 28 animals in 1943. 

Peru has extensive areas suitable for raising vicunas. 
tem of domestication proves successful, the number of animals can be in- 
creased enormously, as it is expected that a good foreign market for the 
wool as a luxury item can be developed. 

Under protective laws, wild vicufna flocks, also, are increasing in numbers 


Some breeders have mated vicunas with alpacas and have found that 
the hybrids are taller than vicufias and very resistant to cold. The wool is 
said to be an improvement over the alpaca, being fine, silky, and long. 


If the present sys- 
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BANANA INDUSTRY, MEXICO 


Banana growers in the State of 
Tabasco, Mexico, have obtained the serv- 
ices of two boats which are to be used 
exclusively for the shipment of bananas. 

Chiapas growers are less fortunate, 
however, and authoritative sources state 
that losses in some areas are running as 
high as 80 percent because of lack of 
transportation facilities. For this reason 
growers in the Chiapas area are rather 
hesitant about spraying. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION, PALESTINE 


Citrus-fruit production in Palestine in 
the 1943-44 season is now estimated at 
more than 9,000,000 cases, compared with 
an estimated 5,000,000 cases in 1942-43. 

The increase of 80 percent in the 1943- 
44 crop was larger than was anticipated 
and is attributed to favorable weather 
conditions and improved cultivation of 
the groves. 

Although shipping facilities for the 
export of the citrus crop were limited, 
space was provided for the shipment of 
approximately 500,000 cases to the 
United Kingdom. These shipments, 
together with domestic consumption and 
sales to the Army and to nearby coun- 
tries, accounted for about 4,300,000 
cases. About 900,000 cases were used 
in the manufacture of citrus concen- 
trates and other products, leaving a sur- 
plus of some 4,000,000 cases. 

Total exports of citrus fruits in the 
1943-44 season (June 1, 1943, to May 31, 
1944), in cases and in bulk, amounted 
to the equivalent of 2,424,887 cases, 
valued at £P1,159,700 (£P1—$4.02 in 
United States currency), compared with 
1,069,469 cases, with a value of £P390,111, 
in the preceding year. 

Manufacture of citrus products con- 
tinued on approximately the same scale 
as in the preceding season, about half 
the fruit utilization being for concen- 
trated-juice manufacture and the re- 
mainder for pasteurized raw juice, 
squashes, marmalades, and other minor 
products. Production of concentrated 
juice totaled approximately 800 tons of 


orange concentrate and 450 tons of 
grapefruit concentrate. About 75 per- 
cent of the orange concentrate and most 
of the grapefruit concentrate were ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom. 

Prospects for the 1944—45 crop of cit- 
rus fruits are not as favorable as pre- 
vailed last season, inasmuch as weather 
conditions during the flowering and set- 
ting of the fruit were not good. Tenta- 
tive estimates of production are between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 cases. 


PINEAPPLE PRODUCTION, PERU 


Pineapples have been grown in Peru 
for many years, but they did not gain 
commercial importance until about 1930 
when production was increased for ex- 
port to Chile. All pineapple exports are 
in the form of fresh fruit; no pineapples 
are canned commercially in Peru at the 
present time. 

In 1943 estimated production of pine- 
apples comprised 2,000,000 fruit, and 
1944 production is estimated at 3,000,000 
fruit. Fields of pineapples bear fruit for 
a period of approximately 10 years. Es- 
timated yield is between 10,000 and 15,- 
000 fruit per hectare, increasing up to 3 
or 4 years and then gradually decreasing. 

With the exception of a few sporadic 
shipments, mostly to Spain, all pineap- 
ples exported from Peru go to Chile. 
The following table shows quantities and 
value of exports to Chile in the years 
1937 through 1943: 











Year Quantity Value 

Kilograms Soles 
1937 27, 120 11, 100 
1938 e 167, 245 12, 888 
1939 171, 700 14, 304 
1940 209, 800 17, 306 
1941 | 205, 300 | 16, 788 
1942 , 257, 452 | 23, 047 
1943 | 389, 100 | 38, 764 





Peru imports some canned pineapple. 
In 1943, approximately 500 cases, ‘each 
containing two dozen cans, were im- 
ported from Chile and approximately 
600 cases were imported from the 
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United States. From 1936 to 1941 im. 
ports from the United States were from 
400 to 700 cases annually. 

Prices for pineapples in Peru Vary 
with the seasons, Average price at the 
plantations in 1943 was between 10 and 
12 soles per 100 fruit. The cost of trans. 
portation to the ports was approximately 
7 soles per 100 fruit. Total cost of the 
fruit delivered aboard ship was about 39 
soles per 100 fruit. Retail price of fresh 
fruit on the Lima market ranged from 
40 to 60 centavos (6 to 9 cents in U, S. 
currency) each. 

The quantity of pineapples to be mar. 
keted in Peru is expected to increase ag 
soon as the newly planted areas are in 
full production, and the local and export 
trade may not be able to absorb the 
entire production in the form of fresh 
fruit. 

SPANISH ALMOND Crop 

Almond production in the Malaga dis. 
trict of Spain in 1944 is estimated at 
4,500 metric tons of shelled nuts, or about 
the same as last year’s yield. 

At the beginning of 1944 a record crop 
of almonds was expected in the Malaga 
district, but during February and March 
the trees were damaged by cold winds. 

The carry-over from the 1943 crop of 
almonds is estimated at between 1,000 
and 1,500 metric tons. Exporters have 
purchased only in quantities needed for 
filling contracts and, therefore, have 
light stocks. 

The almond market was inactive in 
July, and no prices were being quoted. 
Even sales for home consumption had 
stopped. The industry was expected to 
remain quiet until the new-crop almonds 
began to move, about the end of August. 


RAISIN CROP, MALAGA, SPAIN 


Production of muscatel raisins from 
the 1944 grape crop in Malaga, Spain, is 
expected to be about the same as last 
year—between 350,000 and 400,000 boxes 
of 10 kilograms each (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds), or between 3,500 and 4,000 
metric tons of all grades. 

During the last season there was only 
a restricted exportation of muscatel 
raisins from the Malaga district, the 
greater part of the crop being disposed 
of within the Peninsula. Sweden was 
the only outlet. 

The total carry-over of muscate] rai- 
sins from last season’s crop is estimated 
at 40,000 boxes of 10 kilograms net each, 
or a total of 400,000 kilograms net. If 
expected early shipments to Sweden 
under contracts take place, the stock of 
raisins left over will be only between 
5,000 and 7,500 boxes of all grades. The 
remainder has been disposed of to wine 
distillers. Most of the stock is said to 
be of better-than-average quality. The 
new crop will not be available until the 
middle of September. 


Grain and Products 


WHEAT Crop, INDIA 


The fourth forecast of India’s 1943-44 
wheat crop shows an acreage of 33,631,- 
000 acres, a decrease of 1.1 percent, com- 
pared with 34,001,000 acres, given as the 
final forecast for 1942-43. The yield 
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is estimated at 9,851,000 tons, a drop of 
99 percent from the final forecast for 
1942-43 of 10,945,000 tons. 


Meats and Products 
CATTLE SLAUGHTER, NEW ZEALAND 


While conditions affecting cattle rais- 
ing and prospects for the coming season 
have improved in New Zealand as com- 
pared with the earlier part of the current 
season, actual killings of cattle in June 
were lower than was anticipated. 

The number of cattle and calves 
slaughtered at abattoirs and meat-ex- 

rt slaughterhouses in New Zealand in 
the 12-month period May 1 to April 30 
for the years 1941-42, 1942-43 and 
1943-44 are shown in the following table: 








| 
Item | 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
727, 844 | 585, 030 


Sattle...- 572, 506 | 
ca 1, 032, 844 


~~~" 1,065,606 | 1, 054; 217 
Calves....-- | 0, ) 2 
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PorK-SUPPLY SITUATION, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s supply of pork and pork 
products increased noticeably during the 
second quarter of 1944. This reportedly 
was due to a lowering of the price of 
heavy hogs and a consequent increase 
in the number of animals slaughtered. 

There were 332,791 hogs slaughtered 
commercially in the second quarter of 
1944, an increase of 71 percent compared 
with 193,873 in the corresponding period 
of 1943. Compared with the second 
quarter of 1939, when 402,298 hogs were 
slaughtered, there was a decrease of 17 
percent. 

A comparison between slaughterings 
during the first 6 months of each of the 
above years disclose the same trends. 
Slaughterings in the January-to-June 
period of 1944 totaled 599,502, a gain of 
13 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1943, when 346,570 hogs were slaugh- 
tered, and a loss of 24 percent as against 
788,120 in the corresponding period of 
1939. 

As a result of the increase in the supply 
of slaughter hogs during the second 
quarter of 1944, the total Swedish meat 
ration has been gradually raised from 
April to July by 100 points (1 point is 
equivalent to 1 gram of boneless meat) 
or to 600 points per person. In view of 
the pronounced shortage of beef (at- 
tributable to the fact that the farmers 
are postponing the slaughtering of their 
cattle because of excellent grazing condi- 
tions this summer) the current weekly 
meat ration is composed of 550 points of 
pork but only 50 points of other kinds 
of meat. 

Another indicator of the favorable 
pork-supply Situation was the Food Com- 
mission’s order, effective May 2, 1944, 
exempting sausages from rationing re- 
strictions and permitting restaurants to 
Serve pork and pork products without 
Tequiring coupons from their patrons. 
Furthermore, large quantities of pork 
have been consumed by canneries in re- 
cent months, Effective June 12, 1944, 


these products have been sold freely to 
consumers, 
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Poultry and Products 


POULTRY PRODUCTION, Nova Scotia, 
CANADA 


Poultry production in Nova Scotia, 
Canada, reached a new high in 1943, 
with a total of 1,342,000 chicks hatched, 
or 36.7 percent more than in 1942. The 
1944 objective is for a 15-percent in- 
crease over last year’s poultry-meat pro- 
duction of 5,500,000 pounds. 

Egg hatchings as of early August were 
10 percent greater than last year. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s production of sugar during 
the first 8 months of the 1943-44 season 
(June 1943 through January 1944) to- 
taled 17,629,974 sacks of 60 kilograms, as 
compared with 18,197,707 sacks and 18,- 
221,909 sacks in the corresponding peri- 
ods of 1942-43 and 1941-42, respectively, 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Brazilian Institute of Sugar and Alcohol. 

Sugar exports totaled 300,600 sacks, 
237,741 sacks, and 366,583 sacks, in the 
June-to-January periods of 1943-44, 
1942—43, and 1941-42. Consumption rose 
somewhat in the period under review, 
amounting to 15,979,623 sacks in the first 
8 months of 1943-44 compared with 15,- 
211,722 sacks in the preceding period 
and 14,985,196 sacks in 1941--42. 


CUBAN SUGAR CROP 


Cuba’s 1944 sugar crop was the third 
largest on record in the country. It is 
reported as equivalent to 4,750,818 
United States short tons of raw sugar in 
addition to 219,008,201 gallons of invert 
molasses (reported equivalent to 901,305 
short tons of raw sugar), or a total crop 
of 5,652,123 tons. Blackstrap-molasses 
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production is reported as 230,912,727 
gallons. 

The value of the 1944 sugar crop will 
be about $326,000,000, the highest since 
1924. Production in 1945 will probably 
be smaller than in 1944 inasmuch as 
there will be practically no left-over cane 
from the present crop as there was dur- 
ing the 1943-44 crop year. 


Sucar Crop, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The 1943-44 sugar crop of the Domini- 
can Republic (September 1, 1943, to Au- 
gust 31, 1944) will probably be about 
573,000 short tons, the largest in the 
history of the country. 

Production, amounted to 532,000 short 
tons on June 30, 1944, according to offi- 
cial statistics. 

Exports have been maintained at sat- 
isfactory levels. Stocks total approxi- 
mately 243,000 tons and available stor- 
age space could accomodate twice that 
amount. 

Molasses shipments have also been 
made at favorable levels, and only about 
10,000,000 gallons are on hand. 


PERUVIAN SUGAR OUTPUT 


Peruvian sugar output in May and 
June 1944 is unofficially estimated at 
28,000 short tons each, or a total produc- 
tion of approximately 143,000 tons for 
the first half of 1944. 

Forecast for the sugar output during 
1944 remains at between 430,000 and 
440,000 tons, exclusive of “chancaca” 
(a hard molasses), the annual produc- 
tion of which usually averages between 
11,000 and 17,000 tons. 

Imports of sugar into Peru, to meet the 
requirements of Iquitos and other reg- 
ions east of the Andes, continued at low 
levels. Incoming sugar shipments in 
May this year amounted to only 441 kil- 
ograms and in the first 5 months of 1944 
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to 772 kilograms. Comparable importa- 
tions in May and the January-to-May 
period last year were 18,085 and 81,550 
kilograms, respectively. 

Sugar consumption in Peru in May 
1944 reported by the National Agrarian 
Society, totaled 10,507 tons, compared 
with 8,473 tons in May of 1943. Sugar 
consumption during the first 5 months 
of 1944 amounted to 61,365 tons, com- 
pared with 56,146 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. 


Furs 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Increased incomes in Argentina have 
led to heavy demand for furs, which are 
considered a luxury rather than a cli- 
matic necessity, according to a foreign 
publication. 

Furs are imported raw and prepared 
and made up by the domestic industry 
into neckpieces and light-weight short 
coats which seem to find a ready market. 

During 1943, imports of furs totaled 
124,000 pounds, as compared with 97,900 
pounds in 1942 and 62,100 in 1941. 


Iron and Steel 


DEVELOPMENTS, U.S. S. R. 


The plan of the Kuznetsk Metallurgi- 
cal Combine in the first half of 1944 was 
exceeded by 21,000 tons of pig iron, 
33,000 tons of steel, and 37,000 tons of 
rolled metal, and production costs were 
reduced 3.8 percent, states the Soviet 
press. 

Eleven iron mines operating in the 
Krivoi Rog Basin reportedly overfulfilled 
the plan for June. Six more mines are 
to begin operations upon the completion 
of water-pumping operations which are 
now in progress. Railway bunkers, 


Desperate Need of Cotton Goods in Jap-Dominated Indies 


Japanese military authorities in the Netherlands East Indies are facing 
defeat on the production front as well as the battle front, it was indicated 
by recent Japanese broadcasts from Java. 

One of the broadcasts (says the Netherlands Information Bureau), an- 
nouncing that the Central Council of Java had been called for a 5-day session 
beginning August 12, said the Council’s members would be asked by the 
Japanese Commander in Chief, Kumakichi Harada, to “find ways and means 
to further expand Java’s labor power and achieve a production increase.’ 

The members of the Council, it added, ‘ 
ularly the question of how to realize a system which will enable every in- 
habitant of Java to contribute toward the prosecution of the war.’ 
broadcast threw additional light upon the desperate clothing shortage now 
being experienced in the occupied Indies. 
thorities in East Java’s Malang Province had distributed 1,600 hand spindles 
among the farmers of the Province and added that “hand looms will also 
be distributed according to the quantities of cotton yarn produced by the 


“From the standpoint of securing laborers,” 
authorities have been pushing preparations for a system of issuing clothing 
Definite plans have been set up and the system will be enforced 
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‘are expected to emphasize partic- 


The textile shortage is so serious that, beginning August 1, laborers will be 
permitted to buy only 40 cents’ (about 21 cents in American money) worth 
of clothing per month, according to a Domei radio announcement from 


the broadcast said, “local 
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It reported that occupation au- 
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having a capacity of 10,000 tons of ore, 
also are being reconstructed. 

The largest blast furnace, No. 3, at the 
Stalino metallurgical plant, produced its 
first pig iron on July 5. Units placed in 
operation at the end of June included a 
large gas blower, with a capacity of 1,800 
cubic meters of compressed air per 
minute, a second open-hearth furnace, 
and the central power station. The 
foundry, mechanical shop, fire-brick sec- 
tion, scrap section, and boiler room are 
partially reconstructed. 

Restoration of the 50-year-old Frunze 
metallurgical plant in Konstantinovka, 
Donbas, is reported to be proceeding 
faster than was anticipated, with the 
first furnace blown in during July and 
the second to be placed in operation in 
November 1944. The open-hearth shop 
reportedly has been producing steel since 
November 1943. 

The Mariupol tube-rolling factory re- 
ports that departments in operation in 
July included the tube-rolling shop, the 
heat-treating shop, the mechanical shop, 
the steam boiler shop and a 3,100-horse- 
power electric motor which operates the 
seaming unit. 

In 8 months of reconstruction, the 
Ilyich metallurgical plant at Mariupol 
placed in operation eight open-hearth 
furnaces, one foundry for shaped cast- 
ings, two cast-iron foundries, one rolling 
mill for thin sheets, one rolling mill for 
medium sheets, one rolling mill for heavy 
armor plate, one merchant mill, and the 
largest pipe-welding shop in the Soviet 
Union, according to a Soviet press re- 
port. The forge, refractory-brick, and 
pile-driver shops also have been placed 
in operation. Restoration of the power 
plant has progressed sufficiently to pro- 
vide power currently needed by the 
factory. 

The Lutugino iron plant, placed in op- 
eration on June 15, is reported to be 
working at its former capacity, produc- 
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ing iron rollers, ingots, and shaped iron 
castings. Reconstruction includes three 
cupola furnaces, two stationary smelting 
furnaces, bridge cranes, a steam engine, 
a generator, a pumping station, and 
more than 4 kilometers of sidings. 
Production of the ferrous metallurgi- 
cal industry in Sverdlevsk Oblast must 
increase considerably in 1944 and the 
groundwork must be laid for further in. 
creases in 1945, according to a statement 
credited by the foreign press to the Com. 
missar for Ferrous Metallurgy. Output 
in the first months of 1944 was higher 
than in the corresponding period of 1943, 
— the quotas of some plants were not 


‘other: and 
Related Products 


SHOE PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Shoe factories throughout the Union 
of South Africa are continuing to de- 
vote the major portion of their capacity 
to the production of Army boots, and 
new Government contracts have been 
placed recently with those factories spe- 
cializing in high-class footwear, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 

In the meantime, the civilian popula- 
tion is limited principally to the cheaper 
grades of footwear which, however, are 
said to be in adequate supply. 

Imported upper leather is now on 
hand in sufficient quantity to satisfy 
current requirements, but there is stil] 
a shortage of sole leather. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


FARM-MACHINERY EXPORTS FROM CANADA 
The value of farm machinery exported 
by Canada during the first 6 months of 
1944 was $7,022,000, an increase over the 
$5,677,000 exported during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. In June 1944, 
the value of exported cream separators, 
milking machines, combines, cultivators, 
threshing machines, and grain drills 
was less than half of that of June 1943, 
states a Dominion trade publication. 
However, exports of repair parts in- 
creased 25 percent over June 1943. 


CHILEAN IMPORTS 


Chile imported machinery valued at 
57,000,000 gold pesos during 1943, a de- 
crease from 61,300,000 pesos in 1942. 
Machinery composed 8.9 percent of total 
imports in 1943 and 9.9 percent in 1942, 
according to the foreign press. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


SHARK-LIVER YIELD, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The largest amount of soup-fin shark 
livers known in the history of fishing in 
British Columbia, Canada, valued at 
$21,000, was delivered during July 1944, 
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according to the Canadian press. There 
was reported also an intake of dogfish 
jivers worth $3,200. Sunken nets were 
ed. 
wsoup-fin sharks weigh up to 170 
unds each and yield between 7 and 10 
unds of liver each. A single dogfish, 
which usually weighs about 10 pounds, 
produces a few pounds of liver. The 
number of sharks caught in July yielded 
more than 9, 400 pounds of dogfish livers 
and 4,263 pounds of soup- -fin shark 
livers. 


CascARA-BaRK Harvest, BriTISH COLUM- 
BIA, CANADA 


The annual value of cascara bark har- 
yested in British Columbia, Canada, has 
reportedly reached $150,000, according 
to the Canadia press. 


IMPORTS INTO EL SALVADOR 
Total imports of pharmaceutical prod- 


ucts, prepared medicines, and pharma- 
ceutical specialties into El Salvador in 
the first half of 1944 were 96,406 gross 
kilograms, valued at $325,372, of which 
73,345 gross kilograms, worth $237,966, 
were from the United States. 


Nux-VOMICA EXPORTS FROM CALCUTTA, 
INDIA 


Exports of nux vomica from the Cal- 
cutta region in India were larger in the 
first half of 1944 than during the second 
half of 1943. Stocks at the port of Cal- 
cutta at the end of June amounted to 65 
tons and those in the producing localities 
in Orissa were reported to be between 
300 and 400 tons. 

The new crop will be ready for market 
in December 1944. 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE PLANNED IN 
PERU 


In Lima, Peru, plans for construction 
of a new plant to manufacture penicillin 
are reportedly being made. Production, 
it is estimated, will be sufficient to meet 
all domestic requirements. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


Copper EXPORTS FROM THE BELGIAN CONGO 


Copper supplied to the United Nations 
by the Belgian Congo amounted to 
124,000 tons in 1942 and 144,000 tons in 
1943, according to a foreign press report. 


PrEcIOUS-METAL Exports From HONDURAS 


Precious metals exported from Hon- 
duras in the second quarter of 1944 had 
a value of $471,808, compared with 
$622,396 in the preceding quarter. 

The gold content of the doré bullion 
exported in this period was valued at 
$140,454, and the silver content had a 
value of $315,049. The remainder of the 
precious metals exported, worth $16,305, 
were in gold bullion 


GoLp PropucTIon, SouTH AFRICA 


Production of 1,038,331 ounces fine of 
gold in the Transvaal, Union of South 
Africa, in June 1944 represented a drop 
from 1,058,875 ounces fine in May 1944 
and 1,064,752 ounces fine in June 1943, 
according to a foreign press report. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BARITE DEPOSITS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Barite or sulphate of barium, some- 
times called “heavy spar” or “tiff” by 
miners, is to be produced in British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, under arrangements 
completed by the British Columbia and 
Yukon Chamber of Mines. 

The Sumit Lime Works of Lethbridge, 
Alberta, has discovered and developed 
a large deposit at Parson, British Colum- 
bia, a short distance south of Golden in 
the East Kootenay district. The deposit 
is described as being about 20 feet wide, 
extending for a considerable length. For 
some time small quantities of barite from 
this deposit have been used in Turner 
Valley in the process of drilling oil wells. 
A contract has been let for 60,000 tons to 
be sent to Vancouver to be used as ballast 
for 20 special maintenance ships under 
construction. 

The barite is reported to be nonmag- 
netic, impervious to salt water, and not 
to disintegrate. 

PHOSPHATE DeEpPosITS, UGANDA 

In Uganda, the extensive Bugishu rock 
phosphate deposits may be a fruitful 
source of revenue for hundred of years, 
states the foreign press. The Govern- 
ment has been urged to work the de- 
posits either through a managing agency 
or by a public-utility company with the 
Government holding the controlling 
interest. 


MAGNESITE PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


South African magnesite is reported 
by the foreign press to be important as 
a cheaper substitute for imported earths 
in the regeneration of used lubricating 
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oil, a process developed by the South 
African Fuel Research Institute. Other 
applications include the manufacture of 
refractory bricks, carbon dioxide, Epsom 
salts, and cupels. 

Recent production figures are not 
available, but output increased in 1940 to 
13,098 tons from 4,430 tons in 1939. Re- 
serves are reported to be considerable, 
particularly in the Barberton district. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


ARGENTINE LINSEED CROP 


The Argentine Ministry of hail: 
ture’s July estimate of the current sea- 
son’s crop of linseed is an aggregate yield 
of 1,573,000 tons, some 122,000 tons less 
than the January estimate but 225,000 
tons more than was actually harvested 
last season, according to the foreign 
press. With a smaller area under culti- 
vation, the average yield per acre is said 
to be 28.5 percent higher than it was 
last year. Otherwise the exportable sur- 
plus would have been very small, inas- 
much as local demands for crushing lin- 
seed to yield factory fuel and motor oil 
are high. 

Purchases by the United Kingdom in 
recent weeks indicate that British crush- 
ers will be assured of substantial sup- 
plies, and large quantities of linseed oil 
have been sold for export, presumably 
to the United States, it is said. 


Exports FrRoM EL SALVADOR 


Salvadoran exports of edible vegetable 
oils during the first half of 1944 
amounted to 8,633 gross kilograms, val- 
ued at $4,277 (United States currency) ; 
inedible vegetable oils exported for the 
same period amounted to 3,022 gross kil- 
ograms, valued at $2,973. 

A total of 3,929 gross kilograms of edi- 
ble cottonseed oil, valued at $1,835, and 
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138 gross kilograms of cottonseed-cake 
meal, valued at $60, were also exported. 


Copra SALES, HONDURAS 


Sales of copra in Honduras amounted 
to nearly 48,000 pounds in June. This 
represents an increase of about 60 per- 
cent over May figures. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, PALESTINE 


Production of olive oil in Palestine in 
the 1943-44 season amounted to 9,912 
metric tons, compared with 9,414 tons in 
the preceding season, indicating that 
two successive olive crops gave good yield. 
Pressing began on a small scale in Octo- 
ber 1943, reached a maximum in Decem- 
ber, and gradually declined until March 
1944. Crushing establishments in oper- 
ation numbered 634, of which 150 were 
motor-driven with hydraulic presses, ac- 
counting for 57 percent of the total oil 
yielded. 

Palestine’s olive-oil production usually 
is sufficient to meet domestic needs but 
leaves no appreciable margin for export. 
During the calendar year 1943, however, 
78,301 kilograms were shipped to Egypt 
and 34,689 kilograms to Trans-Jordan. 
Shipments for the first 6 months of 1944, 
to Egypt, Trans-Jordan, Iran, Iraq, and 
Syria, amounted to 134,051 kilograms. 

There are no Official figures on stocks 
of olive oil on hand in the country; un- 
official estimates indicate that perhaps 
4.000 tons remain from last season’s crop. 
Inasmuch as the crop outlook for the 
present season is very poor because of 
the unfavorable weather conditions that 
have prevailed, the entire stocks on 
hand will be needed to supplement. the 
estimated 2,000 tons yielded from the 
present crop for domestic needs. 


OILSEED PLANTINGS, U.S. S. R. 


Collective farms in the Ukraine, Soviet 
Russia, had exceeded their plan for the 
sowing of sunflowers by 21.9 percent on 
June 20. This important oilseed area, 
after its reoccupation by the Soviet 
forces late in 1943, again is making a 
valuable contribution to the supplies of 
vegetable oils in the Soviet Union. 





Larger Corundum Imports Sought 


Plans to increase tonnages of corundum from South Africa were discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Corundum Industrial Advisory Committee, the 


War Production Board reports. 


Recent investigations in the South African area indicated that present pro- 
duction levels for the abrasive material can be raised only by new prospecting 
campaigns and improved mining and concentrating operations, say WPB 


officials. 


Average monthly shipments from Scuth Africa during the first half of 
1944 did not increase materially and were consistently inadequate for in- 
dustry’s requirements, WPB said. The Foreign Economic Administration 
has a program designed to obtain increased production, and is sending an 
engineer to South Africa to assist in carrying out its plans. 

Industry’s monthly consumption of corundum ore has increased steadily. 
This is due apparently to the necessity for crushing a larger tonnage of 
lower-quality ore to obtain the necessary amounts of abrasive grain. In- 
dustry’s demand for the grain has not increased proportionately. 

However, progress is reported by the Foreign Economic Administration 
on construction of a plant to recover concentrates from Canadian ore tailings. 
Further progress was also reported on arrangements to begin mining oper- 
ations at the Elk Creek corundum mine in Montana. 
these sources is expected in the last quarter of 1944. 
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It has been recommended that all 
oblasts (districts) in the country in- 
crease plantings of gold-of-pleasure. 
This plant matures early and generally 
fiives a high harvest yield. Irkutsk 
oblast is expected to increase its area 
from 2,000 hectares to 16,000 hectares. 

Oil from gold-of-pleasure may be 
widely used for both technical and feed- 
ing purposes; the cake residue contains 
about 10 percent oil and more than 30 
percent albumen. 


Paints 


PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Mexico has 22 paint-manufacturing 
concerns of substantial size, according to 
a foreign chemical journal. These fac- 
tories supply a large part of the domestic 
requirements. Imports of paints consist 
principally of those for special purposes, 
such as lacquers to be applied to metal 
surfaces, varnishes for electrical equip- 
ment, and antifouling paints. 

The equipment of domestic paint fac- 
tories in most cases is badly worn and 
will be replaced as soon as war conditions 
permit. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SuprpLy SHORTAGE, CALGARY, CANADA 


There is a steadily growing shortage of 
supplies of gasoline and other petroleum 
products in the Calgary consular district, 
Canada. Because of the decline in the 
Turner Valley production and the open 
winter of 1943-44, stocks could not be 
built up sufficiently to meet the harvest- 
ing needs. Gasoline is being imported 
from Montana as far as Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, and crude oil for refining is being 
brought from as far south as Texas. 

In an effort to make up for decrease 
in production in established fields in the 
district, large oil companies are carrying 
on much prospecting work. Increased 
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drilling is being done in the Taber areg 
where the best prospects are believed 
to be. 

EcyPpt’s IMPorts 


Increased imports of petroleum prog. 
ucts into Egypt during the first 5 months 
of 1944 were to an important extent re. 
sponsible for an increase of 24 Percent 
in the value of the country’s tota] im- 
ports during that period as compared 
with the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. The sources of supply 
of oil in order of importance were Iran 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

IRAQ’s IMPORTS 


During May 1944, Iraq importeg 
2,528,898 liters of gasoline valued at 
18,718 Iraq dinars and 2,732 metric tons 
of fuel oil valued at 5,738 Iraq dinars. An 
important producer of crude petroleum 
Iraq refines only a relatively insignificant 
portion of its total production, the ma- 
jority of it going by pipe line to the large 
Mediterranean refineries at Haifa and 
Tripoli. 

PERUVIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Peru exported crude petroleum in 1943 
valued at 584 soles, compared with 587 
soles in 1942. Petroleum and byproducts 
imported during the same two periods 
were valued at 21,719 and 22,016 soles, 
respectively. 


SHALE-OIL PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


The shale-oil plant at Kinnekulle, 
Sweden, which is operated by the Swed. 
ish Navy, is now producing 70,000 bar- 
rels of crude shale oil annually, and it 
is planned to expand production to 91,000 
barrels. The second commercial-size 
plant, built at Kvarntorp in Narke some 
2 years after the beginning of the pres- 
ent European war, has a potential an- 
nual capacity of 259,000 barrels of crude 
oil. This plant was originally construct- 
ed with facilities for retorting by the 
Berge method (which uses a large num- 
ber of reports), the Rodkesholm method 
(with special devices for production of 
ammonium sulfate), and the tunnel k'In 
method. A fourth system, worked out 
by a leading technologist, is being tested 
at Kvarntorp and accounts for slightly 
more than a fifth of current production 
by volume. The principle governing 
this method is based on heating of the 

hale body by vertically placed electric 
resistance heaters by means of which 
the “oil gases” are driven horizontally 
along the share strata towards a central 
drill hole, which collects the gases and 
draws them off. If the system is proved 
to be economical, it offers many advan- 
tages over the other methods. The 
quarrying of shale will no longer be nec- 
essary, sulfur gases will be eliminated, 
and cost of installations will be consid- 
erably reduced. 


New Deposits, U.S. S. R. 


New petroleum deposits have been dis- 
covered in the Zhigulev Mountains in 
the region of the Kuibyshev Bend of the 
Volga River, states the Soviet press. 
Some of the deposits are said to be com- 
parable to those of the Caucasus. These 
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and other Similar discoveries indicate 
t the productivity of the “second 
paku” is increasing still further. 


Railway 
Equipment 
New-TYPE _—w Cars, CANADA 


The Canadian National Railways re- 
cently introduced a dining car which in- 
corporates a number of distinctive 
features. Fixed benches upholstered in 
plue-grey leather take the place of the 
ysual small individual chairs and provide 
accommodations for 40 people. Black 
linoleum covers the table tops and floor; 
the ceiling is painted in a flat cream 
shade. Rapid service is attained 
through well-contrived kitchen arrange- 
ments. The diner was converted 
from a standard all-steel open-section 
sleeper. A number of buffet-parlor cars 
have been converted to give full diner 
service for 36, 40, or 56 passengers. 

An indication of the magnitude of 
catering for Service personnel and civil- 
jan travelers is the recent announce- 
ment by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
that during 1943, 3,600,000 meals were 
served in its dining cars. In 1938, 
963,000 were served. 

Use OF DIESEL UNITS, U. K. 

Diesel locomotives on British railways 
are playing a prominent part in the 
movement of traffic, states the British 
press. The railways own 89 Diesel units, 
which include 45 Diesel electric shunting 
locomotives, 4 Diesel mechanical loco- 
motives, 39 rail cars, and a 3-car train 
unit, it is reported. 


Shipbuilding 


Carco SHIP CONSTRUCTION, AUSTRALIA 


Reporting on the progress in ship- 
building in Australia, the foreign press 
states that two 9,300-ton river-class 
cargo ships, the largest ever built in the 
Commonwealth, were launched in one 
day. 

Three Australian-built river-class 
ships have been in use for some time and 
tight others are reported to be in various 
stages of construction; Australian labor 
and materials predominated in the con- 
struction of these ships. 

Each State of the Commonwealth is 
engaged in shipbuilding; contracts for 
wooden ships have been given to Western 
Australia and Tasmania, and other 
States are building steel vessels. 


Soaps and 
Toiletries 


Imports INTO EL SALVADORE 


Total amount of imports of soaps into 
El Salvador during the first half of 1944 
Was 24867 gross kilograms, valued at 
$15,031. Of these totals, the United 
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States shipped 24,818 gross kilograms, 
valued at $14,958. 

The total volume of imports of per- 
fumery and perfumery materials into 
El] Salvador during the first half of 1944 
was 64,780 gross kilograms, valued at 
$92,764. About 70 percent of the total 
volume was shipped from the United 
States. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


NUMBER EMPLOYED IN CANADIAN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 


On May 1 of this year 138,726 persons 
were employed in Canada’s textile in- 
dustry, 80,641 in the primary and 58,085 
in the secondary manufacturing groups, 
according to a Canadian periodical. 
This represents a decrease from the pre- 
ceding month when 139,782 workers 
were engaged, 81,312 in primary and 
58,470 in secondary manufacturing. On 
May 1 a year ago, 81,516 operators were 
employed in primary and 60,263 in sec- 
ondary manufacturing, making a total 
of 141,799. 


Ext SALVADOR’S FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first 6 months of this year, 
El Salvador’s imports of cotton textiles 
were lower than usual, amounting to only 
427 tons, compared with 1,174 tons in the 
first half of 1943. Because of heavy do- 
mestic demand, exports of cotton fabrics 
were reduced slightly. 

Exports of miscellaneous textiles or 
textile materials, according to prelim- 
inary figures, are shown in the following 
table: 





Total To the 
bs United States 
Commodity = 
r , (Quan-\.). | Quan- 
Value tity Value ity 


Metric 


Metric 
| tons , tons 

Raw ginned cotton $187,300) 428.3 : 
Cotton linters and waste 12,801; 102. 9/$9, 326 86. 6 
Cotton weaving thread 11, 500 9.3 
Cotton sewing thread _--. 236 
Cotton piece goods 98, 225 75.5 
Manufactured cotton 

goods 130, 563 81.4 
Palm hats 21, 766 14.3 
Henequen, manufac- 

tured 14, 580 48.7 





Imports of miscellaneous textiles or 
textile materials, for the first half of 
1944, according to preliminary figures, 
are shown in the table following: 





From the 


otal United States 


Commodity 


Tala 1; QUAaD= jy, ,, Quan- 
Value tity Value tity 
Metric Metric 
tons tons 
Wool $2, 362 1.1) $2, 362 1.1 
Cotton 4, 958 12.1; 4,332 5.8 


Thread, cordage, and 
cordage articles 
Animal fiber fabrics un- 
specified 53, 065 
Natural-silk fabrics 11 
Rayon fabrics 67, 883 11.8) 58, 252)_- 
Hemp, linen, and ramie 


135, 279 65.0) 41, 572 24.9 


8.0) 11,173 2.1 


fabrics 10, 813 2.6 18 
Cotton fabrics 743,659 427.5.442,001) 293.9 
Fabric, trimmings, em- 
broideries, and laces, 
rocades and metallic- 
thread fabrics 28, 613 11.6, 18,472 10. 5 
Manufactured, woven or 
textile fiber articles 305, 357 66. 8) 153, 396 22.9 
Various articles of which 
woven fabric is the 
main element of value 22, 859 15.3) 13, 867 3.3 





1 Not including freight, insurance, and other costs. 
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New ZEALAND TO OBTAIN TOWELS FROM 
Uv. 8. 


Arrangements reportedly have been 
made by the New Zealand Ministry of 
Supply for importation of 1,000,000 
white towels from the United States. 
The shipment is to include bath, roller, 
and tea towels, of first quality. 


Cotton and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


In June, Argentina exported 783 met- 
ric tons of cotton, of which 280 tons went 
to Bolivia, 249 to Chile, 203 to Uruguay, 
and 51 to Colombia. Exports from Jan- 
uary 1 to June 30 aggregated 3,635 tons, 
as compared with 3,302 tons shipped in 
the first half of 1943. 


CoTTON CLASSIFIED IN BRAZIL 


From March 1 to June 30, 1,076,482 
bales of cotton (200.915 metric tons) 
were classified by official government 
classers in Sao Paulo, Brazil. In the 
corresponding period of 1943, 892,442 
bales of cotton (200,915 metric tons) 
quality of the current crop is reported 
somewhat lower than last year. 

During May and June 8,601 bales 
(1,606 tons) of cotton grown in the State 
of Parana were classified. 

Announcement was recently made 
that no new licenses will be granted for 
the exportation of cotton yarn. This 
measure was taken to insure a sufficient 
supply for the domestic market. 


COTTON OPENED IN CANADA 


In June, 30,783 bales of cotton were 
opened in Canada, as compared with 
35,745 bales in the preceding month, and 
37,146 bales in June of last year. This 
makes a total of 207,950 bales for the 
first half of 1944. In the corresponding 
period of 1943, openings totaled 234,383 
bales. 

SPINNING MILLS FOR CYPRUS 


A new cotton-spinning mill is being 
erected by the Public Works Department 
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at Nicosia, Cyprus, reports a British trade 
journal, 

Initial output is planned at 78,000 
pounds monthly. 


INCREASED ACREAGE, EGYPT 


An increase of 5 percent over last 
year’s cotton area of 712,810 feddans has 
recently been authorized in Egypt, ac- 
cording to an African publication. (1 
feddan=1.038 acres.) 


CoTTon SITUATION, MEXICO 


Recent estimates indicate that approx- 
imately 443,030 hectares of cotton were 
planted in Mexico in 1944 and that pro- 
duction will amount to 127,304 metric 
tons (553,496 bales of 230 kilograms). 
This will exceed last year’s record crop 
of 115,089 tons (500,387 bales) from 
376,970 hectares. 

Cotton mills are operating at top ca- 
pacity, many running 24 hours daily. 
Current annual consumption is estimated 
at 360,000 bales. 

Exports of textiles from Mexico to 
other Latin American countries, particu- 
larly Central America and the Carib- 
bean area, are the highest on record. 
Selected export items are shown in the 
table following. 





Item 


1943 
4 months 
1944 


First 4 months 


1942 
First 


Cotton bales 2, 326 22, 905 20,191 1, OS4 
Coton linters and 

waste bales 
Cotton fabrics and woven 

goods tons 6,044, 7,712 
Other cotton articles 

metric tons 434 762 323 251 

Cotton thread, yarn, cord, 

and tape tons 745) 1,375 218 215 
Weaving wastes, recuts and 

tow tons i t 14 


32, 643 49, 403 20, 196 10,714 


3, 493) 2,872 
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Nazis Valued Estonian Shale Oil: Now It Slips From 
Their Grip 


The Germans produced 69,000 metric tons of shale oil from Estonian shale 
in the last half of 1943, according to recent dispatches from Stockholm. This 
would indicate that their goal for the entire year, which they had previously 
announced to be considerably more than twice that amount, probably was 
not reached. The crude shale-oil produced yielded 56,000 tons of fuel oil, 
4.200 tons of gasoline, 1,800 tons of motor kerosene, and 608 tons of bitumen. 

This source of fuel has reportedly played an important part in Germany’s 
fuel program; shale oil is said to be particularly suitable for use in sub- 
marines, since it is heavier than water and thus does not rise to the surface, 
which considerably reduces the risk for submarines. 
the remaining vessels of the German Navy and in freight-train engines as 


The Estonian shale-oil industry is said to be one of the biggest oil indus- 
tries in the northern part of the world, and reserves of recoverable shale oil 
are estimated at about 7,000,000,000 barrels—roughly between one-third and 
one-fourth of what is generally believed to be the amount of recoverable 
reserves in the continental United States. 

Today’s invasion of Estonia by the armies of the Soviet Union, the heavy 
fighting there, and the prospective withdrawal or liquidation of the German 
forces, all point to the virtual certainty that Nazi use of Estonian shale oil 
will soon be completely a thing of the past. 
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PERUVIAN COTTON SITUATION 


Estimates on Peru’s 1944 cotton out. 
put remain at approximately 1,350,000 
quintals, compared with 1,193,646 in 
1943 and 1,518,414 in 1942. 

At the end of June sales of 1944 cotton 
totaled 445,153 quintals, June sales ap. 
counting for 55,925 quintals. 

On August 3, 1944, cotton stocks at 
Peruvian ports totaled 1,263,228 quintals 

During June, 730 metric tons of cotton 
were exported, less than half the 1,513.7 
tons exported in the corresponding 
month of 1943. Details are given in the 
following table. 


{In metric tons] 





LL 


First half First half 


Destination 1943 1944 June 1944 


Argentina 759. 6 430.6 

Bolivia 504.6 291.5 28 ¢ 
Brazil 5.2 = 
Canada | #4 
Colombia 745. 7 as 
Costa Rica iT 
Cuba 1, 158.3 6 
Chile ’ 
Ecuador 149. 1 502. 0 
Spain 1,015 
United States 726.9 572 83.7 
United Kingdom 1,847.0 3, 564.3 100. 
Guatemala 279.8 '¥ 
Mexico 82.9 

Panama 51.3 

Sweden 254.7 99.6 

Uruguay 143.4 101.7 


= 


Total 11,046. 2 | 10, 768 § 730.0 





SPANISH IMPORTS 


Imports of raw cotton into Spain in 
June totaled 3,200,000 kilograms, com 
pared with 4,626,000 kilograms received 
in the corresponding month of 1943, 
This makes a total of 38,536,720 kilo- 
grams for the first 6 months of this year, 
In the first half of 1943, imports totaled 
35,397,680 kilograms. 

Mills reduced operations during June 
because of reduced supplies. Deliveries 
of raw cotton to mills averaged only 600 
bales daily, instead of 1,750 bales as in 
May. 

Planters in the Seville district request- 
ed authorization to plant about 60,000 
hectares of cotton up to the end of June. 


FACTORY INAUGURATED IN SOUTH AFRICA 


South Africa’s first fine-cotton spin- 
ning and weaving factory, at Benoni, re- 
cently was placed in operation, accord- 
ing to a foreign publication. Raw cotton 
is purchased mainly from the Belgian 
Congo. 


PRODUCTION, AZERBAIDZHAN REPUBLIC, 
U.S.S. R. 


Azerbaidzhan Republic, in the Soviet 
Union, produces approximately 65,000 
tons of cotton annually, according to a 
foreign publication. It is reported to 
have developed a large cotton area, sec- 
ond only to that of the Central Asiatic 
Republics. Long-staple Egyptian cotton 
is said to be the principal type. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


British Guiana imported 107,000 square 
vards of rayon piece goods in February 
and 67,000 square yards in January. 
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Average monthly imports during 1943 
were 130,000 square yards. 


CANADIAN Rayon INDUSTRY 


Large expansions are expected in the 
canadian rayon industry. Several 
months ago a planned expenditure of 
$2,500,000 was announced for new plant 

equipment, according to a Canadian 
trade publication. Another program en- 
tails erection of a plant to manufacture 
between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 pounds 
of staple fiber annually. 

During the first 6 months of this year 
3,657,991 pounds of rayon staple fiber 
were imported into Canada, compared 
with 1,015,817 pounds in the first half 
of 1943. If this rate continues during 
the second half of this year, the total of 
5,699,976 pounds imported during 1943 
will be exceeded. 

Approximately 2,400,000 yards of 
rayon piece goods are expected to be 
shipped to British Empire areas from 
Canada during 1944. 

In the first half of 1944, 1,470,199 
pounds of vicose and other yarns, 
single, were imported into Canada; 
1,140,218 pounds of acetate yarns, sin- 
gle; 525,926 pounds of acetate yarns, 
thrown; 209,593 pounds of viscose and 
other yarns, thrown; and 17,362 pounds 
of spun rayon yarn. All of these items 
show increases over the corresponding 
period of a year ago except viscose anc: 
other yarns, thrown, and spun rayon 
yarns. 

In June, 328,652 pounds of rayon yarns 
for tire cord were imported, making a 
total of 1,023,372 pounds, valued at 
$536,205, for the first 6 months of this 
year, all from the United States. 


IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


During February Portugal imported 
949,000 pounds of rayon yarn, compared 
with 197,000 pounds in January, accord- 
ing to a foreign trade publication. Im- 
ports of rayon piece goods totaled 15,000 
square yards in February and 2,000 
square yards in January. 

In 1943, monthly imports of rayon 
yarn averaged 149,000 pounds, and rayon 
piece goods, 18,000 square yards. 


Wool and Products 
AMOUNT OF WOOL APPRAISED IN AUSTRALIA 


During the 1943-44 season 3,606,684 
bales (1,098,176,003 pounds) of wool 
were appraised in Australia, according 
to a foreign trade publication. Corre- 
sponding figures for the preceding sea- 
son were 3,520,803 bales (1,099,572,864 
pounds). 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Another lot of approximately 2,000,000 
pounds of New Zealand wool has been 
released by the Canadian Wool Board. 
On two previous occasions 5,000,000 
pounds and 6,000,000 pounds were re- 
leased. 

During the first 6 months of this year 
only 16,100,000 pounds of raw wool were 
imported, compared with 44,600,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1943, reports a Canadian trade journal 
and worsted-top imports declined to 
3,200,000 pounds from 5,100,000 pounds. 
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Mexican Commission on Means of Transport and 
Communication 


> 

> 

- 

> 

> 

> 

. 

> 

; 

; Regulations governing the Mexican Technical Advisory Commission for 
> General Lines of Communication were made effective on August 3, 1944. 
> This is the first real attempt at implementation of provisions of the law 
> calling for the creation and continuous functioning of a commission on 
> Mexican media of transport and communication, whose field of action is to 
> include rail, water-borne, highway, and air transportation, as well as tele- 
- communications, radio transmission, postal services, research, concessions, 
> coordination problems, colonization, and training schools. 

, The functions of the Commission appear to be sufficiently broad and com- 
» prehensive to assure a decisive influence on the future development of Mexi- 
; Its powers include that of final decision, 
s as well as planning, research, reports, and opinions. 

: Permanent membership of the Commission includes eight representatives 
> of the various departments and divisions of the Ministry of Communica- 
» tions and Public Works, one representative of the Ministry of National 
> Economy, and one representative of the Ministry of National Marine. Repre- 
> sentatives of appropriate workers’ and employers’ organizations will be ap- 
} pointed temporarily to attend the Commission’s sessions whenever subjects 
> of direct interest to those organizations are on the calendar for discussion 
» or decision. Strict rules are established for attendance, for the preparation 
> of programs, and for the prompt rendering of reports. 

a 

> 
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In the January-to-June period of 1944, 
wool-goods imports totaled 3,635,100 
pounds compared with 3,926,145 pounds 
in the corresponding period of 1943. 
Worsted and serges dropped to 2,069,504 
pounds from 2,233,399; and tweeds to 
647,216 pounds from 805,770 pounds. 
Imports of dress goods and overcoatings 
increased slightly during the first half 
of 1944, while linings and wool plushes 
were lower than in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. 


Woo  C.iIp, Nova Scotia, CANADA, OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


Up to June 1, more than 90 percent of 
the 1944 wool clip in Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, was found to be of sufficiently high 
grade to qualify for the government bo- 
nus of 4 cents per pound. In the pre- 
ceding year 85 percent qualified for the 
bonus. 


Wearing Apparel 
HOSIERY EXPORTS From CANADA 


During 1943 Canada exported only 
19,000 dozen pairs of hosiery, compared 
with 106,000 dozen pairs in 1942 and 
419,000 in 1941, according to a Canadian 
textile periodical. Exports are expected 
to be somewhat higher this year. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


MEXICAN TOBACCO CROP 


The 1943-44 tobacco crop in the State 
of Nayarit, Mexico, said to be one of the 
highest on record for the State, has been 
finally estimated at 13,000 metric tons of 
sun-dried tobacco, 900 tons of flue-cured 
tobacco, 250 tons of burley-type tobacco, 
and 10 tons of Turkish-type tobacco. 
This usually high yield represents an 
increase of approximately 80 percent 
over that for the 1942-43 season. 








(Continued from p. 17) 


15 of the 47 companies operating on the 
Rand maintained the figure of last De- 
cember. 


FACTORIES ACTIVE 


The Director-General of Supplies has 
announced that Union factories are now 
able to supply all the country’s demand 
for blankets. He stated that about 
5,000,000 blankets of all types will be 
made this year, of which about one-third 
will go for military needs and the re- 
mainder for civilian use, under con- 
trolled prices. South African blankets 
are intended primarily for consumers in 
the lower-income groups. 

The future of industrialization in 
South Africa is still undecided, but the 
Minister of Economic Development re- 
vealed in a recent address that a num- 
ber of British concerns had already sent 
representatives to the Union to investi- 
gate the possibilities for local branch fac- 
tories. Furthermore, he said that there 
were also indications that American 
capital might seek investment in South 
African industry in the post-war period. 


Exchange and Finance 


Reserve Bank Statement.—The state- 
ment of the South African Reserve Bank 
for the week ended June 23 shows that 
during the week bankers’ balances at the 
Reserve Bank increased by nearly £1,000,- 
000. They were already far in excess of 
statutory requirements. The gold hold- 
ings of the bank (together with the 
premium) increased by nearly £1,500,000 
during the week, and the Reserve Bank’s 
sterling balance by more than £700,000. 


Transport and Communication 


Post-War Plans, Railways and Har- 
bours.—Elaborate post-war plans are be- 
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ing drawn up by the Railways and Har- 
bours Administration—plans which may 
involve, over a period of years, an ex- 
penditure of as much as £30,000,000. The 
broad outlines of these plans, which 
necessarily require very minute prepara- 
tion, were disclosed recently by the 
Minister of Transport in this year’s 
railway budget speech. Changes and 
improvements in rail and air services 
are to be revolutionary in character, it 
is indicated, with a view to obtaining all 
possible efficiency and speed. The in- 
troduction of new rolling stock, using 
all steel or light alloys, is contemplated 
as well as a new design for coaches to 
assure greater comfort for passengers. 
Other innovations considered are the 
use of longer welded rails for smoother 
operating of trains; increased electrifi- 
cation which would not only provide 
greater speed but would also permit the 
hauling of greater loads; and a large 
modern station at Johannesburg. It is 
also planned to lay new lines of track to 
service the potential gold-bearing area 
in the Orange Free State which is now 
being prospected. 

A new record for railway passenger 
traffic was established the first week in 
April of this year, receipts totaling 
£353,985, passing the previous record by 
nearly £50,000. Furthermore, this rec- 
ord was established without the aid of 
new engines or rolling stock. New en- 
gines are awaited from overseas, but at 
this time they had not yet arrived. Be- 
sides keeping pace with the expansion of 
the country’s industries, this program of 
improvements in the railway system is 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
expected to be useful in tiding over the 
transition from a war to a peace econ- 
omy and preventing undue unemploy- 
ment. 

Electricity Sales Mount —Increased 
sales of electricity are shown in the an- 
nual report recently issued by the Elec- 
tricity Supply Commission. In the year 
1943, they amounted to 4,275,000,000 
units. The Electricity Supply Commis- 
sion plants now supply about 64 percent 
of the Union’s electricity, and this power 
is expected to be an important contribu- 
tion to the country’s post-war indus- 
trialization. 

Highway Plans.—Consideration is be- 
ing given, too, to post-war construction 
needs in South African roads and high- 
ways. The total hard-surface mileage of 
the main routes of the country is 1,700, 
nearly half being in Cape Province. 
About 400 bridges have been completed, 
and 51 are under construction. Survey 
work has been virtually completed on the 
national roads program covering 4,396 
miles. 

The number of automobiles and com- 
mercial vehicles in use in the Union has 
decreased somewhat. Parts are scarce, 
and prices have risen to about four times 
the pre-war figure. Some improvement 
is expected this year in the importation 
of automotive parts, but it is expected 
that a steady deterioration of passenger 
motor vehicles will continue until post- 
war production overseas is resumed. 

Telephone Expansion Program.—The 
Post Office Department of the Union has 
announced plans for an ambitious tele- 
phone expansion program. It will extend 
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Black-Market Business in Naples Difficult To Eradicate 


The rationing system of Naples, Italy—when the Allied authorities came 
in—was a carry-over from the previous regime, and it broke down com- 
pletely, says a statement recently released by the U. S. Office of War In- 
There were many claims of lost cards and many forged ration 
They could be purchased in the black market for 500 
In Naples, a mob broke into the Castello Nuovo during the transi- 
tion period and stole tens of thousands of ration cards that were stored 
All this was complicated by disruption and inefficiency in local] Italian 


To alleviate this confused situation, the Allies brought in Military Govern- 
A concentrated drive was made to see that ration cards 
were held only by those entitled to draw on government-controlled stocks of 
food. During May, a check-up on ration cards in circulation in Naples 
was completed, with the result that 300,000 false or illegal ration cards were 
eliminated out of a total issue of 1,100,000. 
the cheating was by dealers, rather than by consumers. 
would claim flour for a much larger clientele than they possessed, and would 


claimed for 7,000 persons and actually sold, legally, to only 400. 

In the face of shortages, Allied officials consider that the black market 
in Naples will be practically impossible to eradicate. 
of violators and even the use of force by the Allies have failed to achieve this, 
they say, and point out that even the shooting of offenders by the Germans 
did not reduce the black market by any appreciable extent. 
resenting democratic nations and policies, use only such commensurate 
punishments as fines and imprisonment. 

Actually, the existence of the black market helps to draw food out of 
hoarded supplies, but at such prices as to be unavailable to the low-income 
groups, which now, as always, comprise the larger part of Naples’ population. 
In the early days of the occupation, there were thefts of food from Allied 
shipments—which diverted it to the black markets. 
counting systems and check-up have reduced this loss to about 1 percent. 

Lack of distribution facilities remains a major factor in the shortages and 
the consequent persistence of black-market activities. 


It was emphasized that most of 
Makers of bread 
One case was found of a baker who 


Vigorous prosecution 


The Allies, rep- 


However, strict ac- 
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over a 5-year period, and the cost is esti- 
mated at about £1,750,000. Most of the 
money will be expended on new equip- 
ment, but considerable sums are aljo. 
cated on plant expansion also. All except 
the most urgent features will be pogt. 
poned until after the war when shipping 
conditions will have improved, for much 
of the equipment must be imported. 

Some of the outstanding features of 
the plan are that the Rand will recejye 
an additional 10,500 new automatic sets 
Durban 8,000, Cape Province 7,500, and 
Pretoria 1,000. Pretoria recently re. 
ceived 3,500 new automatic sets under 
high priority, and they are soon to be 
placed in service. The manually oper. 
ated plant at Vereeniging, site of the new 
steel plant recently opened by ISCOR 
will be replaced by 5,500 automatic lines 
which will provide automatic SWitching 
between this exchange and the ex. 
change and the exchanges of Pretoria 
and Johannesburg. New conduits to fa- 
cilitate long-distance communication 
are needed between many cities in the 
Union, it is stated. 

The report published by the Post of- 
fice Department indicates that all the 
necessary funds have been made avail- 
able, and once the war has ended there 
will be no question that these badly 
needed improvements will be carried 
out. Much of the equipment has been 
on order for 3 or 4 years, and it is thought 
that the United Kingdom is the source of 
most of it. 


Venezuela 


Transport and Communication 


Gran Ferrocarril de los Llanos: Hopes 
and Plans.—Serious consideration is 
being given railway construction from 
the cattle-producing plains of Venezuela 
to Caracas and other consuming centers. 
The Sociedad Promotora de la Compafia 
Gran Ferrocarril de los Llanos, legally 
constituted in March 1944, has an- 
nounced plans for the issuance of 100,- 
000,000 bolivares in common and pre- 
ferred stock for distribution 51 percent 
in Venezuela and 49 percent in the United 
States. 

Preliminary studies are reported near- 
ing completion, and it is understood that 
negotiations for the construction and 
financing of the railway are being con- 
ducted. 

Highway Progress.—New highways 
contemplated in Venezuela for 1945 and 
1946 total 337 miles at an estimated ex- 
penditure of 8,990,000 bolivares. 

In addition, two feeder roads are in 
process of construction—San Cristobal- 
Guasdualito, at an estimated cost of 
5,000,000 bolivares and Tumeremo-Sta. 
Elena, 2,000,000 bolivares. 





Wartime conditions have been favor- 
able for the Egyptian hotel industry, ac- 
cording to the British press. For the 
year ended March 31, 1944, the Egyptian 
hotels made a net profit of £88,449 com- 
pared with £69,070 for the preceding 
year. 
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Makeshift Fuels For 
the World’s Motor 


Cars 


(Continued from p. 5) 


prepared on a castor-oil basis. Tests 
showed that a popular-sized touring car 
would go 8 kilometers per liter of this 
fuel. Alcolina, a blend of ether and ben- 
zol, has been used there also. 

On Martinique a heady preparation of 
gasoline and rum has been developed 
for use in motors. The profligate pro- 
portion of 92 percent rum to 8 percent 
gasoline is recommended. 


Behold the “Gasogene”’ 


In many places, from Sweden to Spain 
and from India to Brazil, there has 
been a widespread conversion of motors 
to the use of producer-gas. Producer- 
gas units, or gasogenes, as they are gen- 
erally called, came into use after the 
firs: World War. Adaptable for use in 
automobiles, tractors, and stationary in- 
stallations, this unit develops power 
through the generation of gas from the 
retarded combustion of wood, charcoal, 
coke, briquets, or other materials. The 
gasogene is a sort of potstove attached 
to the vehicle itself. Burning takes 
place in the unit, and the gas is carried 
by hose into the firing chamber where it 
is ignited. Although no actual change 
is necessary in the engine, the unit is 
relatively expensive to install. Pro- 
ducer-gas is low in energy content, and 
the unit must be refueled frequently. 
Despite these drawbacks, many essen- 
tial activities have been maintained 
through use of the gasogene. 

Transport in Norway is said to be 
based almost entirely upon generator 
propulsion. Timber plants in the coun- 
try are supplying annually 5,000,000 
cubic meters of wood as fuel for the 
units, and 2,000,000 cubic meters of peat 
and 1,500,000 cubic meters of charcoal 
are being used for this purpose. It was 
reported earlier in the present year that 
already 1,000 vessels, largely in the coun- 
try’s fishing fleet, had made the neces- 
sary installations. In the summer of 
1942, 10,000 vehicles were running on 
producer gas, it is said; plans to have 
17,500 units in operation during 1943 did 
not materialize. 

Recent reports indicate that 70,780 ve- 
hicles in Sweden were operating on gas- 
ogenes at the end of 1943. The number 
represented 90 percent of the total in 
that country; and it is believed that the 
percentage may have increased since 
that time. Denmark is reported to have 
between 17,000 and 18,000 motor units 
functioning on producer gas, including 
10,000 cars belonging to physicians, 
Government officials, and other profes- 
sional users. At least 450 fishing vessels 
are using this means of propulsion. The 
Baltic states, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia, have been largely dependent 
upon this power unit. 

France, which in normal times had 
around 2,300,000 motor vehicles on the 
toad, manufactured in 1939 1,500 gas 
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generators. In 1940 this number in- 
creased to 4,000 and with the German 
occupation reached 16,000 in 1941, 44,- 
000 in 1942, and an estimated 80,000 in 
1943. News from accredited sources in- 
dicates that charcoal is being abandoned 
as fuel for the generators in France 
since wood has proved to be by far the 
more economical material. Approxi- 
mately one-third of Switzerland’s vehi- 
cles, including industrial tractors, were 
reported to be using producer-gas fuel 
at the end of 1943. It has been esti- 
mated that 30 percent of Yugoslavia’s 
passenger cars are operating on this fuel, 
for which a wide variety of materials, 
ranging from sawdust to charcoal, is be- 
ing used. Unofficial reports say that un- 
til recently only a very few vehicles op- 
erating on any other kind of power 
were in use in Spain. 

Great Britain was using 3,000 gaso- 
genes at the beginning of the current 
year, and in both Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland some conversions had been 
made. It is understood that this prac- 
tice will not be encouraged further in 
the United Kingdom. 


“From India’s Coral Strand”’ 


Gas-generating installations are in 
operation in India, where a total of 14,- 
000 vehicles had been converted by 
February 1942, effecting a saving during 
the first 11 months of that year of 1,500,- 
000 gallons of gasoline. While China put 
108 units into experimental operation in 
the middle 30’s, the gasogene is not being 
utilized widely in that country today, 
probably because materials for making 
the conversion may not be available. 
One bus line serviced by this type of 
power and fuel unit is unable to meet 
schedules. 

Estimates as to the number of units in 
Brazil using producer-gas vary. It was 
reported earlier in the year that about 
15,000 units had been installed in the 
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State of Sao Paulo and 2,000 units in 
Rio de Janeiro. Brazil is said to have 
operated stream-lined trains on this 
means of propulsion. Argentina has 
made some conversions to use of pro- 
ducer-gas fuel, but the number is not 
known. Last year plans for the manu- 
facture of between 1,500 and 2,000 units 
were announced. 

Many other countries have used the 
gasogene, experimentally at least, and it 
is known that the Axis nations had con- 
verted widely to the use of producer-gas 
even before the war. From nowhere, 
however, have come any reports that 
producer-gas is the perfect substitute 
for petroleum. It has, however, filled a 
remarkable role within the past 5 years. 


Rubber Oil? Sure, Say Japs 


But when none of the more generally 
accepted substitute fuels is available, 
what do motor owners do? They utilize 
whatever else they may have. In Brazil 
they have used oil from the tail of the 
alligators—and there are many alliga- 
tors in the Amazon area. Eight al- 
ligators are reported to yield three tins 
(probably of 5-gallon size) of alligator- 
tail oil, some of which has successfully 
run a Diesel motor at Tefe, Para, ac- 
cording to reports. 

The Japanese claim to have produced 
oil from rubber in the Netherlands East 
Indies—which, if true, is at least not 
much stranger than producing rubber 
from oil. 

According to July dispatches, Sweden 
has developed another substitute prod- 
uct called “Svartlut,” a sulphate waste 
liquor. Based on a_ high-pressure 
method, the new fuel is said to have an 
octane rating of between 92 and 99. 
Experimental use has been successful. 
and one Swedish pulp mill is planning 
construction of a plant capable of pro- 
ducing nearly 250,000 gallons annually. 


The battle begins 
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Lubricant Problems 


What do they use for lubricants? 
Certain properties necessary in these 
products are almost impossible to de- 
velop from sources other than hydro- 
carbons. 

There is apparently no satisfactory 
substitue for lubricating oil, and most of 
the so-called substitutes are mixtures of 
reclaimed lubricants from petroleum, 
coal liquefaction, or shale distillation, ee moma 
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A Lesson Can Be Drawn 


Whatever the shortcomings and in- 
efficiencies of substitute motor fuels and 
lubricants, they are playing an import- 
ant role on the home-front scenes in 
many scattered places. When natural 
petroleum products are again made 
available on world markets, these make- 
shifts may be relegated to an unim- 
portant place—at least, for some years 
to come. Without doubt, however, the 
countries that have been almost entirely 
dependent upon substitutes have learned 
alesson. Those countries that have used 
petroleum products profligately hereto- 
fore may well pause and consider that, 
no matter how great potential supplies 
are said to be, they are not renewable 
and they must inevitably give out—per- 
haps not within 10 years or 20 years, 
but at some time. 

Therefore, it may well be that, even if 
the makeshift motor fuels go, scientific 
and experimental interest in them has 
come to stay. 





Peruvian Exports of Cement 


Peruvian sales of 595,000 barrels of 
cement (170 kilograms each) in the first 
5 months of 1944 reflect an apparent do- 
mestic consumption of some 1,400,000 
barrels a year. In the period January-— 
May 1944, about 15,000 barrels of cement 
were exported to Chile, Bolivia, and 
Ecuador. 


1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since Novy. l, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 


2 Disbonibilidades proprias (private funds). 
§ Used until Nov. 
4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 


NOTE.- 
into Argentina 


7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





Brazil’s Pharmaceu- 


tical Industry and 
Trade Today 


(Continued from p. 9) 


United States and from Germany are 
shown in the following table: 





From From 
Year United Ger- 

States many 

Percent Percent 
1938 i) 57 
1939 10 50 
1940 — 45 6 
1941 . 49 17 
1942 58 4 
1943 : 66 0 





The unusually high value of exports 
in 1943 was attributable mainly to caf- 
feine, most of which was shipped to the 
United States. Of the total amount of 
exports in 1943, by far the largest per- 
centage was sent to the United States. 
The precipitate decline in imports does 
not indicate a diminishing demand for 
foreign pharmaceuticals. On the con- 
trary, a large proportion of orders, in- 


cluding those placed in the United States, 
could not be filled because of emergency 
restrictions, quota controls, and con- 
signee controls. Furthermore, many or- 
ders transmitted in the second quarter 
of 1943 had not been delivered by the 
end of the year. The demand for all 
types of pharmaceuticals is still heavy, 
especially for vitamins and sulfa drugs, 
and more specifically, for penicillin. 

The following table summarizes total 
imports and exports of drugs, medicinals, 
and pharmaceutical preparations for the 
years 1938-41: 





Total imports Total exports 


Year en 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Kilograms| Cruzeiros | Kilograms| Cruzeiros 

1938 717,770 | 80, 954, 953 75, 980 2, 005, 969 
1939 895,610 | 95,811, 625 62, 154 2, 951, 768 
1940_. 560,547 57,063, 615 139, 413 14, 985, 014 
1941 689, 089 | 87, 388, 543 307, 638 | 26, 800, 049 





Licensing of Products 


In general, al] pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, whether popular or ethical, must 
be licensed by the Servico Nacional de 
Fiscalizacdo da Medicina (S. N. F. M.),4 
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division of the National Department of 
Health, before being placed on the mar- 
et. There is now a new order, dated 
March 11, 1943, however, which provides 
that no product listed in the Brazilian, 
ynited States, or any other reputable 
macopoeia may be granted a li- 
cense aS a pharmaceutical specialty. 
This regulation aims to eliminate the 
sale at relatively high prices of every- 
day products as pharmaceutical special- 
. 5, 
<% introduce drug products, with the 
exception of officinal commodities, to the 
market, a petition must be submitted to 
the S. N. F. M., accompanied by samples, 
descriptive reports, and by health certifi- 
cates if the product is imported. 


Distribution Promotion 


Distribution of pharmaceuticals in 
Brazil is effected through the regular 
trade channels consisting of “drogarias” 
and “farmacias,”’ with the assistance of 
traveling salesmen, resident agents, and 
physicians. 

Wholesale drug houses, as known in 
the United States, have almost disap- 
peared from Brazil. The drogarias now 
assume the dual function of wholesaler 
and retailer, thus competing with the 
farmacias, or purely retail drug stores. 
To the consumer, the drogarias sell 
packaged items only. 

The farmacias in Brazil correspond to 
the drug stores in the United States, 
differing in that they sell only pharma- 
ceuticals, cosmetics, and perfumery. 
Stocks of products are purchased by the 
farmacias from the drogarias and also 
from the producing laboratories. 

Many of the laboratories in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo have branches 
and resident agents in various parts of 
the country for distributing merchan- 
dise to the outlying regions. Because of 
wartime transportation problems, dis- 
tribution of pharmaceuticals to the re- 
mote districts is unusually difficult. 

The Brazilian medical profession plays 
an exceedingly important role in the 
distribution of pharmaceuticals, espe- 
cially ethical products for which no 
popular advertising is permissible. 
Laboratories and distributors generally 
retain one or more physicians and an 
assisting staff who promoted their prod- 
ucts by directly contacting the drogarias, 
farmacias, and the medical profession 
and by distributing educational litera- 
ture and free samples. Physicians in 
Brazil often enter into agreements with 
producing laboratories to prescribe only 
the chemicals and drugs of such manu- 
facturers. 

According to statistics received from 
the National Department of Health, 
there are in Brazil today, officially reg- 
istered, 6,178 drogarias and farmacias, 
13,522 physicians, 2,725 dental surgeons, 
and 7,329 graduate pharmacists. Gov- 
ernment records also report that at the 
end of 1942 there were 1,303 hospitals 
in the country, of which 846 were gen- 
eral hospitals and the remaining 457 
were specialized institutions. 

LL 

‘For details of licensing regulations, see 

FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, April 17, 1943. 
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Extensive advertising is indispensable 
to successful promotion of proprietary 
drugs in Brazil. Every advertising de- 
vice well known in the United States is 
used also in Brazil. 


Distribution Control 


In May 1943, the critical shortage of 
many essential pharmaceuticals in Bra- 
zil, traceable to heavy shipping losses 
and to hoarding by speculators, induced 
the Coordinator of Economic Mobiliza- 
tion to place the most essential pharma- 
ceuticals under a distribution and price- 
control system. Upon importation of 
such products, the Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Control Section of the 
Coordinator’s Office determines. the 
needs of the pharmaceutical industry 
and then fixes quotas and prices for the 
Various users. 


Post-War Possibilities 


Notwithstanding the low purchasing 
power of a large share of Brazil’s 42,000,- 
000 inhabitants, the per capita con- 
sumption of drugs is high. Furthermore, 
the present Brazilian Government is 
dedicated to a policy of industrial ex- 
pansion, exploitation of the “frontier 
lands” of the country, raising the stand- 
ard of living, and improving health and 
sanitation. Thus it is reasonable to ex- 
pect the pharmaceutical industry to ex- 
pand along with general occupational 
developments. 

Some leaders in the Brazilian pharma- 
ceutical industry believe that the country 
can produce most of its own pharmaceu- 
tical requirements and a surplus for 
export. Nevertheless, the drug industry 
in Brazil is still largely dependent upon 
foreign sources for basic chemicals. A 
high customs tariff on foreign medicinals 
limits importation of these preparations. 
Pharmaceutical chemicals are _ also 
heavily taxed, but, since Brazil must im- 
port most of its requirements in this 
category, this field would appear to offer 
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opportunities for expansion of United 
States trade. 

Generally speaking, United States 
pharmaceuticals, both proprietary and 
nonproprietary, are popular with the 
Brazilian medical profession and laity. 
Although the United States is now the 
leading supplier of the Brazilian phar- 
maceutical market, in no case should the 
post-war competition of those European 
pharmaceutical firms, which will strive 
to recapture their former positions in 
this market, be minimized. 





How Many Movie 
Theaters? 


(Continued from p. 6) 


The following chart indicates the 
number. of theaters in Latin America as 
of January 1, 1944. 





CHART ID 
MOTION PICTURE THEATERS IN NEUTRAL 
AND ALLIED COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT 
LATIN AMERICA DURING 1943 





NUMBER OF 
THEATERS 









COUNTRY 


BRAZIL 
ARGENTINA 
MEXICO 
CUBA 
COLOMBIA 
CHILE 
PERU 
VENEZUELA 
URUGUAY 


BRITISH W. INDIES 





53,12 f PANAMA 65 
$5,500 4 ECUADOR 56 
32,286 | costa rica 56 
18,500 BOLIVIA a4 
16,500 GUATEMALA 39 
28,000 J —WICARAGUA 37 
25,016 | BR Guiana 31 
19,000 | HoNouRaS 3 


16 800 DOMINICAN REP 


41,000 Jf Eu sacvacor 





12,630 PNETHERLANO W 


9,776 PARAGUAY 


| 4,400 Haiti 


1,500 | FRENCH W INDIES 





1,450 | BRITISH HONDURAS | 2 





0.0. 44-533) 





Drastic Changes in Far East 


In the Far East on January 1, 1940, 
there were 6,568 theaters as potential 
outlets for American motion pictures. 
on January 1, 1944, there were but 3,640 
theaters in which American films could 
be shown; Japan controlled 3,503 
motion-picture theaters in the islands 
of Japan Proper and the conquered ter- 
ritory under Nipponese control. 

An increase in theaters in this area is 
noticeable, however, during the last 4 
years. Taking the 3,503 theaters now 
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controlled by the Japanese, added to the 
3,640 theaters available for American 
films, we have a total of 7,143 theaters 
in the Far East as of January 1, 1944, 
an increase of 575 theaters during the 
last 4 years. 

In the graphic presentation below, one 
sees the number of theaters in the Far 
East as of January 1, 1944, available to 
American films. 
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In Near East and Africa 


In the Near East on January 1, 1940, 
there were 145 theaters. On January l, 
1944, a total of 179 were in operation, an 
increase of 34 theaters. The chart below 
indicates the theaters in the Near East 
as of January 1, 1944. 
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In the various territorial possessions 
and countries comprising the African 
continent there were on January 1, 1940, 
a total of 819 motion-picture theaters. 
As of January 1, 1944, we find a total of 
991 theaters with a seating capacity for 
559,382 people—an increase of 172 thea- 
ters during the last 4 years. The great- 
est increase occurred in the Union of 
South Africa, whereas in 1940 the Union 
had 340 theaters, by January 1, 1944, 
this number had increased by 110 thea- 
ters to a total of 450 theaters. 

The following chart shows the theaters 
in Africa as of January 1, 1944. 
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On the various islands of the Atlantic 
Ocean, one finds—as portrayed in the 
following chart—a total of 70 motion- 
picture theaters on January 1, 1944, with 
a seating capacity for 34,385 people. 
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(Continued from p. 11) 


net increase of only 250,000 bags for 
shipment at the present time. This 
amount, however, was expected to relieye 
the situation until shipments would pe. 
gin in September for the 1944~45 quota 

Considerable attention has been de. 
voted to both short- and long-term Plans 
for the development of agriculture and 
stock-raising, including improved high. 
way facilities, the opening of public lands 
for future colonization, and increaseq 
budget allocations for agricultural actiy. 
ities. A new chemical fertilizer plant 
was projected in the Department of 
Caldas, with the participation of the 
Government Institute of Industrial De. 
velopment. 

The steady rise in the cost of living 
the latest index of which reached a high 
of 307, as compared with a base of 100 
in January 1933, brought widespread 
protests from the general public. Short. 
ages of sugar, wheat, and rice have been 
reported in many sections of Colombia. 
It has been suggested that the Economic 
Defense Board, appointed by the Presj- 
dent to study and make recommenda- 
tions on important economic problems, 
should take up the problem of the cost 
of living in relation to existing wage and 
salary scales. Another proposal was for 
the establishment of a Wage and Salary 
Control Board to fix wages in the same 
way as the Price Controller establishes 
prices for commodities. 

In advance of the forthcoming session 
of Congress, postponed because of the 
state of siege, a revision of the Colom- 
bian customs tariff has been advocated, 
with particular emphasis upon the ne- 
cessity of increasing certain rates to af- 
ford protection to domestic industries in 
the post-war period. It has also been 
suggested that a permanent tariff com- 
mission should be formed and begin its 
studies immediately in preparation for 
possible international’ conferences to 
consider tariff questions. 


Cuba 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Habana) 


Increasing labor agitation marked the 
month of August in Cuba, with labor 
organizations active in pressing for a 40- 
percent wage increase. Several impor- 
tant firms reported sit-down or slow- 
down strikes in an attempt to get the 
raise. The inflationary trend toward 
higher prices continued during recent 
weeks, with virtually no control over 
prices. 

A compulsory general wage-increase 
decree was approved by the President 
providing for wage increases of 20 per- 
cent to workers now receiving up to $3.00 
per day, 15 percent to those now receiv- 
ing $3.00 to $4.00 and 10 percent to those 
now receiving $4.00 to $6.67 per day. 
Dock workers, stevedores, printers, lino- 
typists and other newspaper workers, 
and employees of hospitals and clinics 
were excluded from the compulsory I- 
creases. Concomitant with the general 
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wage increase, a decree was reportedly 
approved freezing prices in general at 
present market levels. It is reported 
that commercial] organizations intend to 
file “ynconstitutionality” appeals as 
soon as the decree on wages is promul- 
gated in the Official Gazette. 

The National Minimum Wage Com- 
mission issued Agreement No. 62 on 
August 18, 1944, establishing minimum 
wages for masons, carpenters, and help- 
ers, and studied requests for wage in- 
creases from other sectors of Cuban 
economy. During the month, various 
companies signed private voluntary 
agreements providing for higher salaries 
for their employees. 

In the mining field, the most impor- 
tant development during recent weeks 
has been the strike (‘which started on 
July 29, 1944) of the workers of the 
Cuban Mining Co. in Oriente Province. 
The strike, which was accompanied by 
sympathy strikes on the part of other 
jabor groups in the Province, has spread 
tosome of the smaller mines. The Min- 
ister of Labor issued a statement on 
August 17, 1944, calling upon the laborers 
to return to work and promised con- 
tinued effort on the part of the Ministry 
to end the strike to the satisfaction of 
both sides. The strike, however, was 
still in force at the end of August, and 
the output of manganese ore continues 
to be seriously affected. 

Decree Nos. 2398 of August 11, 1944, 
and 2396 of August 10, 1944, respectively, 
suspending the tax of % cent a gallon 
on crude petroleum refined in Cuba, and 
authorizing the importation from the 
United States by Cuban railway com- 
panies, free of duty during a period of 
3 years, of equipment and materials re- 
quired for replacement and _ repairs, 
created widespread discussion and criti- 
cism on the ground that the companies 
favored were considered well able to pay 
the taxes and duties in question, and 
that, in the case of the railway com- 
panies, the customs-duty exemption con- 
stituted a discrimination against other 
entities in the field of public-service 
transportation. 

ORPA raised the ceiling price of beef 
to 24 cents per pound from the previous 
figure of 18 cents in order to legalize ex- 
isting prices and thus restore beef to 
normal marketing channels. The ceil- 
ing price on red kidney beans has been 
raised 30 percent. 

The Cuban Government appointed a 
delegation to begin negotiations with 
the United States for the sale of the 1945 
sugar crop. A controversy as to whether 
labor representatives should form part 
of the delegation delayed the departure 
of the Cuban group, but the delegation 
arrived in Washington the last week in 
August, and negotiations have reportedly 
already begun. 

Announcement that the United States 
is considering establishment of a ceiling 
price on Cuban tomatoes for next win- 
ter’s crop is causing much discussion 
among growers, and it is probable that 
Plantings again will be far below nor- 
mal, as the growers believe the contem- 
plated price will make tomato production 
unprofitable. 
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Mexico 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Mexico City) 


The President of Mexico inau- 
gurated the new electric plant at Ixta- 
pantongo, in the State of Mexico, on 
August 30. The new installation, which 
consists of a 27,500-KVA hydroelectric 
unit, comes into service at a period when 
Mexico City needs additional power 
facilities to take care of the rapidly 
growing demands of new industries, es- 
tablished or being organized in the Fed- 
eral District and the great expansion in 
housing and office accommodations 
there. During the last dry season in 
Mexico, the inhabitants and industries 
of the Federal District were strictly ra- 
tioned as to consumption of electricity 
in consequence of insufficient accumula- 
tion of water reserves at the hydroelec- 
tric plant at Necaxa during the previous 
period of rains. 

The chronic power deficiency had al- 
ready been somewhat relieved in July 
by the starting of a new 25,000-KW ther- 
moelectric unit in the Nonoalco Power 
Plant of the Mexico Light & Power Co., 
installed by the latter company as a 
capital improvement of considerable 
value. It is believed that, with these 
two additional sources of electric power, 
adequate provision has been made for 
the natural growth of the community in 
this respect for some time to come. 

Late foreign-trade figures from the 
Government Statistical Department in- 
dicate that Mexico continued to show an 
“adverse” balance of trade each month 
of the first semester of 1944. The excess 
of imports over exports was not as heavy 
as the official reports implied, because of 
the fact that recorded “imports” in- 
cluded a substantial transfer of Treas- 
ury gold holdings from the United States 
to Mexico. 

At the instigation of the National Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, a nation-wide cam- 
paign for reduction of illiteracy in the 
country was inaugurated in the latter 
part of August. In explaining the need 
for such a program the Minister of Edu- 
cation stated over the radio that, of 
Mexico’s total population of approxi- 
mately 21,000,000 people, 48 percent 
could neither read nor write. 

A rapidly spreading fire which started 
in the Lower California Flour Mill was 
reported to have caused considerable de- 
struction to the central section of the city 
of Mexicali on August 26 and 27. 


Guatamala 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala City) 


Public and official attention alike was 
focused throughout August upon the 
multiple economic implications arising 
out of new legislation providing for the 
expropriation by the nation of the prop- 
erties of German nationals, involving ap- 
proximately a fifth of the coffee produc- 
tion of the country, as well as sugar, 
cattle, cardamon seed, cinchona, honey, 
beeswax, and other agricultural prod- 
ucts, and also commercial establish- 
ments. Two executive decrees, replac- 
ing previous decrees on the same subject 
were issued August 14 and were submitted 
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to an extraordinary session of the Na- 
tional Assembly specifically called to 
consider them. A legislative decree was 
subsequently issued approving the latest 
Government decrees with but little sig- 
nificant change, except that only Guate- 
malans may acquire these properties. 

The Provisional President instructed 
the Government-owned Crédito Hipote- 
cario Nacional to plan for the construc- 
tion of medium-priced dwellings for sale 
on long terms to Government and com- 
mercial employees, on nationally owned 
urban land located in the better-class 
residential sections of Guatemala City. 
Plans were also under way to build ad- 
ditional storage facilities at the Aurora 
Airport at Guatemala City to handle the 
increased volume of air-express cargo 
that has developed in recent months and 
to care for the expected expansion of 
air transport in the post-war period. 
Private construction activities increased 
during the month to a point surpassing 
that of any similar period for many years. 

The Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry was reorganized; it elected new 
officers and has undertaken to study the 
possibility of organizing a domestic bank- 
ing institution as a commercial and in- 
dustrial bank, to be capitalized by a 
public sale of shares. Former commercial 
restrictions affecting Chinese nationals 
were removed to permit them to engage 
freely in business and industrial activi- 
ties in Guatemala. Discussions were re- 
ported under way leading to a new free- 
trade treaty with El Salvador. The con- 
trols over the export of fresh fruits were 
removed. The new South Market built 
in the capital to replace the one burned 
last year was opened. 

Labor difficulties among the Tiquisate 
banana workers were resolved by pro- 
ducers granting wage increases. A 
threatened strike by railway employees 
demanding wage increases and other 
privileges was suspended to allow nego- 
tiations between the employers and the 
workers These discussions were pro- 
gressing, but the outcome was uncertain. 

Domestic shirt-and-pants manufac- 
turers were authorized by the Govern- 
ment to increase their sales prices by 30 
percent to meet their recently announced 
wage increases for labor and piece work. 

The presence of TACA planes in 
Guatemala has been noted for the first 
time in a number of years, and has given 
rise to much speculation as to the possi- 
bility that the company may soon re- 
establish services in Guatemala. 


El Salvador 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Salvador) 


Business conditions in El Salvador are 
better than satisfactory, with prices 
steady, sales approximately 20 percent 
greater than is usual at this season, col- 
lections prompt, and credit relatively 
easy. Although the high cost of do- 
mestic foods and the frequent demands 
for higher wages are causing some con- 
cern, they are resulting in little appar- 
ent hardship or disturbance. 

The 1944—45 coffee crop is not expected 
to exceed 800,000 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each), which is about 20 percent below 
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normal, and few sales have been made 
since early July. Some large Salvadoran 
growers and exporters have been offering 
prices slightly higher than the May-June 
ceilings, in anticipation of the possible 
reopening of the European market or 
lifting of United States ceilings by the 
time shipments begin at the end of the 
year. 

The issuance of licenses for cotton 
planting is proceeding slowly, and it is 
estimated that the 1944-45 acreage may 
be considerably less than the 33,000 acres 
planted a year ago. The domestic sugar 
shortage has been largely overcome by 
better distribution, and price controls 
appear to have been effective in urban 
centers. 

A renewal of interest is reported in the 
negotiation of a free-trade or partial 
free-trade treaty between El] Salvador 
and Guatemala, to replace the one which 
was terminated on November 16, 1943. 

The recently formed Salvadoran Com- 
mission on Labor Legislation has an- 
nounced a project of law which would 
make obligatory an 8-hour day and a 48- 
hour week for all workers, agricultural 
as well as industrial. Overtime work of 
women and of minors (under 18) and 
any labor of children under 12 would be 
prohibited. A National Labor Congress, 
to meet in San Salvador October 8-12, 
1944, will study the proposed laws. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U.S. Embassy, San Jose) 


Improvement in business conditions is 
reported—apparently due to increased 
confidence in the new Administration. 
Buying is brisk, and prices are relatively 
high. Reputable firms experience little 
difficulty in obtaining credit, the collec- 
tion situation is easier than a few weeks 
ago, and banks report fewer protested 
drafts. On the west coast, practically all 
large-volume transactions are carried 
out on a short-term credit basis, and 
small-volume transactions on a cash 
basis. 

The present month has witnessed a 
great expansion of the shark-fishing in- 
dustry on the west coast. Ten additional 
boats have been placed in operation, in- 
cluding two new vessels from the United 
States. Tuna fishing, on the other hand, 
has declined somewhat in recent weeks. 

Balsa-wood and crude-rubber exports 
showed heavy increases in July. The re- 
cent reduction in the price paid for balsa 
lumber had repercussions throughout 
the Caribbean area. Cocoa exports and 
prices are being maintained by a good 
crop and additional markets in Chile, 
Peru, and Uruguay. Shipments of abaca 
fiber were more than double those of 
June. 

The food situation continues to be un- 
satisfactory, and a marked shortage of 
rice, beans, and meat still exists through- 
out the country. The Government has 
authorized dealers to import, duty-free, 
48,000 quintals (1 quintal—101.43 
pounds) from El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Ecuador, and it is believed that if 
the full amount of rice is received, it will 
tide the country over until the new crop 
is gathered in November. The free im- 
portation of 1,920 quintals of beans has 
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also been authorized by the Government 
to cover shortages. The meat scarcity 
continues because several thousand head 
of cattle formerly imported each year 
from Nicaragua are no longer available. 
Normally Costa Rica produces only about 
80 percent of its meat consumption. As 
a consequence of these shortages, in- 
creases in price have been noted in rice, 
beans, and meat, and despite satisfactory 
business conditions and good wages, peo- 
ple continue to complain that prices are 
too high. The general cost-of-living in- 
dex for July was 178.26 against 176.89 for 
June 1944 and 172.76 for July 1943. 

A presidential decree was issued on 
August 11, fixing minimum salaries for 
all classes of laborers in Costa Rica, in 
accordance with the Labor Code. This 
action was delayed because of disagree- 
ment between employers and employees, 
the point of contention centering on the 
wage scale for coffee workers, which is 
now fixed at from 0.35 to 0.665 colon per 
hour (1 colon=$0.1779). There is a no- 
table increase in unemployment, and in 
recent weeks considerable unrest has 
been reported among laborers on the 
abaca plantation at Monte Verde and on 
the coffee farms. Thus far, however, 
there have been no strikes or other seri- 
ous disturbances. 


Panama 


(From the U.S. Embassy, Panama) 


Panama’s foreign trade is expected to 
receive additional impetus from the pro- 
posed opening to international com- 
merce of Puerto Obaldia in the San Blas 
region on the Atlantic side of the Re- 
public near the Colombian frontier. 
The Government is planning shortly to 
establish there a local inspectorate of 
the port and customs offices. Commerce 
in the region’s traditional products such 
as bananas, coconuts, and copra will be 
facilitated by this development, since it 
will be no longer necessary to effect 
coastwise shipment to Colon before ex- 
portation. 

In general, commercial establishments 
in Panama City experienced an encour- 
aging volume of business during the 
month of July. However, a decline in 
the profits derived from the operation 
of cabarets and motion-picture houses 
was evident. 

The shortage of housing in Panama 
City and Colon was brought to the active 
attention of the National Government. 
Plans were formulated which provide for 
the establishment of a Bank of Urbani- 
zation and Rehabilitation capitalized at 
$9,000,000. The purpose of the bank is 
to loan money to finance the remodeling 
of existing sub-standard dwellings, the 
construction of new housing, and the 
opening up of new residential areas. 

Heavy activity in private and public 
construction continued unabated during 
July. Aside from considerable building 
in Colon, $554,000 worth of private build- 
ing permits were authorized in Panama 
City alone. This compares favorably 
with the accelerated rate of activity 
during preceding months, the figure for 
June being $466,980. Continued scar- 
cities of lumber in the smaller sizes and 
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of builder’s hardware is hampering full 
development in this field of activity 

The financial status of the Govern. 
ment continued to be exceptionally good 
It was recently announced that revenues 
for the first 18 months of the current 
fiscal biennium exceeded the origina] 
budget estimate by $12,461,788. 

Prospects for this year’s rice ang 
corn crops were reported to be excellent 
as a result of favorable weather and the 
Government's efforts to stimulate pro. 
duction. It was also expected that fur- 
ther development in Panama's agron. 
omy would be forthcoming when the 
agricultural stations being establisheq 
in the Provinces of Cocle, Veraguas, ang 
Chiriqui, for the purpose of improving 
the breed of the country’s livestoc, 
population, begin operating in Sep- 
tember. 


Surinam 


(From the U. 8S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


Owing to Surinam’s acute shortage of 
sugar, a product which was formerly ex. 
ported in substantial quantities, the goy-. 
ernment has rationed sales to consumers. 
The situation arose primarily from the 
fact that laborers on the sugar planta- 
tions, who have been employed on de- 
fense projects during the emergency 
period, have preferred to engage in rice 
cultivation as small farmers rather than 
return to their former occupation. Some 
improvement in supply is expected with 
the maturing of the sugarcane crops in 
November. As a further conservation 
measure, the government announced 
that domestic consumption of sugar 
would have to be reduced by 25 percent. 
Imports of sugar from the Dominican 
Republic were reported to be under con- 
sideration. 

The Government Radio Service an- 
nounced a reduction of approximately 
15 percent in the long-distance tele- 
phone rates between Surinam and other 
countries of North and South America. 





What Progress on Brazil’s 
“Cafelite” ? 

Although “Cafelite.” the coffee-based 
plastic developed in Brazil, does not yet 
have sufficiently satisfactory physical 
and mechanical] properties, the material 
is considered promising, and plans for 
producing it on an industrial scale are 
under way, according to the Brazilian 
press. Efforts have been made to com- 
plete a plant, but the unit has not 
reached the large-scale production stage, 
principally because of technical prob- 
lems that are difficult to solve under war 
conditions. 

Since Brazil is reported to have had 
2,303,000,000 coffee trees in 1940-42, com- 
pared with a total of 2,541,000,000 for all 
other producing areas, there is great in- 
terest in any process which would fur- 
nish additional industrial outlets for 
coffee. “Cafelite” would utilize consider- 
able quantities of coffee unfit for 
beverage purposes because of lengthy 
storage or inferior quality. More than 
138,000,000 kilograms of such coffee were 
destroyed in 1942, it is stated. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit uv to Monday, 
September 4, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration, has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 557—Current Export Bulletin No. 
188, August 30, 1944. 


Subject: Discontinuance of the Program 
License: 


A. Program Licenses Discontinued 

‘1. The progress of events and the consoli- 
dation of the United States Government 
agencies brought together in the Foreign 
Economic Administration have made pos- 
sible desirable changes of considerable im- 
portance in the methods of commercial ex- 

rt regulation. Among these changes is a 
modification of procedures affecting destina- 
tions covered by the outstanding program 
licenses. ' ; 

2. These destinations are listed in detail 
on pages 113-115 of Comprehensive Schedule 
No. 14 and include: United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, Union of South Africa, New Zealand, 
India. Newfoundland, and most other Brit- 
ish Empire areas; the Soviet Union; the Bel- 
gian Congo; French possessions such as 
French Oceania, Madagascar and Reunion, 
Prench Cameroun, French Equatorial Africa, 
French West Indies, and French Guiana; 
Surinam and the Netherlands West Indies; 
the Middle East; and Greenland. 

3. The purpose of this bulletin is to give 
notice of the changes in licensing procedure 
for such destinations so that exporters may 
be prepared for operation under the new 
procedure on the effective date, October 1, 
1944. 

4. The effect of the changes announced in 
this bulletin is to centralize in the Foreign 
Economic Administration the consideration 
of export license applications and the issu- 
ance of export authorizations. Integration 
of these operations is expected to result in a 
simpler administration of the regulatory 
powers of this Agency. 


5. The introduction of these procedural 


changes affecting present program license 
destinations will not alter the present 
methods by which the Foreign Economic 


Administration, in cooperation with other 
United States and foreign government agen- 
cies, establishes the need of the respective 
destinations for the importation from the 
United States of commodities in short supply 
in this country. 

6. Effective October 1, 1944, all program 
licenses currently in effect (see itém B, pages 
3 through 115, Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14) will be discontinued, and 
exportations to the destinations involved 
will conform to the modified licensing pro- 
cedure set forth in paragraph B below. 

7. In order to facilitate the change over 
front the old to the new procedure there will 
bea transition period which will extend from 
September 23, 1944, to October 1, 1944. Ap- 
plications for release certificates should not 
be submitted so as to reach either the for- 
tign purchasing mission or the Foreign Eco- 
homic Administration during this period ex- 
cept for those covering lumber and lumber 
Products which should be prepared on the 
FEA 419 and submitted to the Foreign Eco- 
homic Administration in accordance with the 
hew procedures herein outlined (including 
lumber destined for the Middle East and Brit- 
th Empire destinations). Any application 
received for other than lumber and lumber 
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products will be returned without action. 
This is necessary to permit the transfer of 
balances of accounts, establishment of new 
records and to permit other adjustments for 
the new procedures. 

8. After September 30, 1944, release cer- 
tificates will no longer be issued for exporta- 
tions to the destinations now covered by pro- 
gram licenses. However, release certificates 
which have not expired as of that date will 
remain valid until their regular expiration 
date. 


B. New Export Procedure for Present Pro- 
gram License Destinations 


1. After September 30, 1944, individual ex- 
port licenses issued by the Foreign Economic 
Administration will be required in order to 
clear exportations (except for release certi- 
ficates which have not expired), to the pres- 
ent program license areas including the des- 
tinations now under the British and Middle 
East Program Licenses. Certain provisions 
to be noted are: 

a. Applications for licenses to export to the 
present program license destinations will be 
submitted on the Form FEA 419 but must 
include an additional copy, the sextuplicate 
(stapled under the other copies and support- 
ing documents). The quintuplicate is to 
be retained by the applicant in all cases. In 
filling out the sextuplicate copy, exporters 
are not required to show cost breakdown 
(question 15 of Form FEA 419) but need 
show only the total export price. Sextupli- 
cate copies will be made available in separate 
pads at all distributing points for the 
FEA 419. 

b. Such applications will be submitted di- 
rectly to the Requirements and Supply 
Branch, Foreign Economic Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

c. Release Certificate Applications Form 
BSC-1 covering exports to the present Brit- 
ish program License destinations, and Form 
SCA-2, covering exports to certain of the 
Netherlands destinations, will be discon- 
tinued. 

d. Applicants should indicate the number 
of any import license or other import permit 
covering the proposed shipment in answer- 
ing question 5 of Form FEA 419 when per- 
mission to import is required in the country 
of destination. If no import permit has been 
obtained, the fact should be stated. 

e. After action has been taken, export li- 
censes, rejected applications, and RWA’d ap- 
plications will be mailed directly by the 
Foreign Economic Administration to appli- 
cants. Request for information regarding 
the status of applications should be addressed 
to the Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

f. Holders of outstanding release certif- 
icates who desire amendments or extensions 
should file such requests with the Foreign 
Economic Administration at 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, New York, or with Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

g. Applications covering exports to Russia 
need not be accompanied by the sextuplicate 
copy and because of the supply protocol ex- 
isting between the United States and Soviet 
Governments such applications submitted to 
the Foreign Economic Administration should 
be marked to the attention of the Presidents’ 
Soviet Protocol Committee. 

2. In submitting an appeal from the re- 
jection of an application, for a higher pref- 
erence rating or an RWA’d application, ap- 
plicants must submit a new sextuplicate 
copy with the old case number entered in 
the validation box (stapled under the file) 
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as well as the other documents presently re- 
quired. The appeals procedure will conform 
to the general procedure heretofore an- 
nounced. 

3. All other procedures presently in effect 
for applications and licenses on Form FEA 
419 will on and after October 1, 1944, be ap- 
plicable to applications and licenses cover- 
ing exportations to the present program li- 
cense destinations, except where clearly not 
applicable as in the case of BLT licenses 
(effective only for Latin America) and the 
selected destinations procedure. 

4. The new procedure for program license 
destinations as outlined herein will have no 
effect on the procedure relative to the book- 
ing of cargo to these areas and exporters are 


to make shipping arrangements in the usual 
way. 


C. Country Symbols 


1. Each area which is represented by a 
purchasing Mission in the United States has 
been assigned a country symbol which ap- 
pears in the following list opposite the name 
of the applicable Mission. These symbols 
should be included in answering question 3 
(Country of Destination) of Form FEA 419 
and should be used in all correspondence 
with the Foreign Economic Administration 
on matters relevant to license applications 
to export to the areas represented by the 
Missions: 


BE-AU Commonwealth of Australia War 
Supplies Procurement. 

BE-BC British Colonies Supply Mission. In- 
cludes also British Possessions in 
the South Pacific. 

BE-UK British Ministry of Supply Mission. 

BE-IN India Supply Mission. 

BE-NZ New Zealand Supply Mission. In- 
cludes also Western Samoa (New 
Zealand Mandated Territory). 

BE-SR Government of Southern Rhodesia 
Representative. 

BE-SA Union of South Africa Government 
Supply Mission. 

BE-BP Office of British Petroleum Represent- 


ative. 

BL-CO Belgian Congo Purchasing Commis- 
sion. 

NW-FO Newfoundland Supply Liaison. 

SO-BU Government Purchasing Commission 
of the Soviet Union in the United 
States. 

NE-SW Netherlands Purchasing Commission 
(Surinam and the Netherlands 
West Indies). 

FR-MR French Colonial Supply Mission 
(Madagascar and Reunion). 

FR-SP French Colonial Supply Mission 
(French Possessions in the South 
Pacific — French Oceania, New 
Caledonia and New Hebrides). 

FR-FC French Colonial Supply Mission 
(French Cameroons). 

FR-EA French Colonial Supply Mission 
(French Equatorial Africa) . 

FR-WI French Colonial Supply Mission 
(French West Indies). 

FR-FG French Colonial Supply Mission 
(French Guiana). 

FR-WA French Colonial Supply Mission 
(French West Africa). 

MI-ES Middle East Division, Foreign Eco- 

nomic Administration (Middle 

East). The functions of the Com- 

bined Agency for Middle East Sup- 

plies will be transferred to the 

Middle East Division, Foreign Eco- 

nomic Administration, effective 

October 1, 1944. Although in- 

quiries concerning the status of 

applications will, after September 

30, 1944, be addressed to the -Mid- 

die East Division, applicants will 

file applications with the Require- 

ments and Supply Branch, Foreign 

Economic Administration, Wash- 

ington 25, D. C. 

GR-LD Greenland Danish Consulate General, 
Greenland Section. 


2. Correspondence and applications relating ° 
to the exportation of petroleum, petroleum 
products, certain related products and mate- 
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rials for oil field and refueling operations to 
any of the British Empire destinations should 
carry the symbol applicable to the Office of 
British Petroleum Representative. 


D. Changes in Comprehensive Export Sched- 
ule No. 15 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 15, 
though being published after appearance of 
this bulletin, went to press prior to issuance 
of the bulletin and does not reflect the 
changes described above. This bulletin 
supersedes information regarding program li- 
censes in Comprehensive Schedule No. 15, 
pages 119 to 123. The destinations referred 
to in paragraphs A 2 and A 6 above appear on 
pages 120 to 123. 


No. 558—Current Export Bulletin No. 
189, September 1, 1944 


Subjects: I. Change in General License for 
Certain Pickled or Salted Pork 
Products. 
II. “BLT” (Blanket) Licenses for 
Radio Receiving Tubes, 
Schedule B Nos. 7078.05 and 
7078.98, CMP No. 511. 
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Subjects: III. Special Provisions for Exports 
to Mexico under General 
License for Shipments of 
Limited Value (GLV). 
IV. Exports to Sweden, Portugal, 
and Portuguese Possessions, 
Switzerland. 


I. Change in General License for Certain 
Pickled or Salted Pork Products. 

Current Export Bulletin No. 171 gave notice 
that the pickled or salted pork products clas- 
sified under Schedule B No. 0032.00 were 
placed on general license for export to Group 
K and V country destinations for the period 
June 15 to midnight July 31, 1944. The gen- 
eral license period was extended to mid- 
night August 31, 1944 in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 180. 

The War Food Administration has recently 
reviewed the supply position of these com- 
modities and is requesting the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration to terminate the gen- 
eral license period. 

Therefore, effective September 1, 1944, the 
pickled or salted pork products classified un- 
der Schedule B No. 0032.00 will require an 
individual license for export to Group K and 
V destinations: 





| 
| Department 


General 


Commodity of Commerce) License General License Effective date of 
; Schedule Group, Group, new change 
B Number old 
Pork, pickled or salted other than bacon, hams, 0032. 0% K & \ iia September 1, 1944 


shoulders or Cumberland and Wiltshire sides 





Shipments of the above commodities which 
were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard the 
exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit 
pursuant to actual orders for export prior to 
the effective date of change may be exported 
under the previous general license provisions 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to 
the effective date of change pursuant to ODT 
permits issued prior to such date may also be 
exported under the previous general license 
provisions. 


Il. “BLT” (Blanket) Licenses for Radio Re- 
Schedule B Nos. 7078.05 and 
and 7078.90, CMP No. 511 


The provision made in Current Export 
Bulletin No. 177, Subject II, paragraph A, 
eliminating the firm order requirement when 
applying for Blanket Licenses covering radio 
receiving tubes, and the provision in Para- 
graph B, eliminating the necessity for ex- 
porters to present the Blanket License to 
the Collector of Customs at the port of exit 
where shipment is being made, are extended 
for the fourth quarter of 1944. 


III. Special Provisions for Exports to Mexico 
Under General License for Shipment of 
Limited Value GLV. 


A. Current Export Bulletin No. 181, July 
24, 1944 (Revision of the General License for 
Shipments of Limited Value—GLV), was 
issued to aid the export trade by permitting 
single shipments of small quantities of all 
commodities, with certain exceptions, where 
the value of the shipment does not exceed 
the limits set forth in the bulletin. In Bul- 
letin 181 a “single shipment” is defined as 
“all commodities classified under a single 
Schedule B Number which move at the same 
time from one exporter to one importer on 
the same exporting carrier.” This definition 
of “single shipment” was designed to limit 
the number of small shipments which may 
be made under the provisions of the GLV 
license. 

B. The attention of the Foreign Economic 
Administration has recently been called to 
a considerable increase in shipments under 
the GLV license across the Mexican border 
where such shipments are transported other- 
wise than by common carrier or through the 
mails. The increased number of such small 
shipments has caused congestion at border 
points of exit, placing an increased burden 
on Officials of the Bureau of Customs. In 
order to alleviate these conditions at the 
Mexican border, special provisions for the 


use of general license GLV on shipments to 
Mexico are necessary. 

C. Effective immediately, therefore, any 
person exporting to Mexico under the provi- 
sions of general license for shipments of lim- 
ited value (GLV) may only make such ship- 
ment in conformity with the following con- 
ditions: 

1. The shipment is a single shipment (all 
commodities classified under a single Sched- 
ule B Number which move at the same time 
from one exporter to one importer on the 
same exporting carrier) provided that such 
shipment is transported by common carrier 
or is a mail shipment; or 

2. If the shipment is not a mail shipment 
or is transported otherwise than by common 
carrier, not more than one such shipment 
may be made by or on behalf of the same ex- 


Destination 
(i) Sweden 


(ii) Portugal and Portuguese Pos- 
sessions. 


Swedish 
20,N 
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porter to or for the account of the same ulti 
mate consignee during the ss : 
awd g g ame calendar 

3. Any person making such a shi 
described in C—2 above under GLV shall ent 
on his Shippér’s Export Declaration a posed 
tification,* in addition to certifications a. 
ready required by Current Export Bulletin 
No. 181, in the following form: cs 

The undersigned certifies to the Forej 
Economic Administration that the mercha” 
dise above described is the only shipment of 
the commodity(ies) classified under th 
Schedule B number(s) set forth herein re 
be exported under the provisions of genera} 
license GLV by the undersigned exporter to 
the consignee named herein during the cur- 
rent calendar week. 


4. Collectors of customs at Mexican border 
points are authorized by the Foreign Ego. 
nomic Administration to limit or prevent 
shipments to Mexico of any commodity under 
GLV if they have cause to suspect that such 
exportation is being made for the purpose or 
with the intent of evading any of the regu- 
lations of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. Collectors are also authorized within 
their discretion to permit more than one 
shipment per week under paragraph 2 above 
in cases of emergency or where undue hard. 
ship is clearly indicated 


IV. Exports to Sweden, Portugal, and Porty- 
guese Possessions, and Switzerland. 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 14 
page 116, item 4, is amended to read as 
follows 

4. Where to file applications 

a. The applications shall be submitted 
preferably by mail, either (1) to the Require- 
ments and Supply Branch, Bureau of Sup- 
plies, Foreign Economic Administration 
Washington 25, D. C., (2) in the case of re- 
lease certificates, through the appropriate 
foreign mission, or (3) as set forth in b below 
in the case of shipments to Sweden, Portugal 
and Portuguese Possessions or Switzerland. 

b. In view of the limitation of available 
shipping to the following destinations, ex- 
porters may elect to request a tentative al- 
location of shipping space by submitting 
applications for licenses to export to these 
destinations through the appropriate com- 
mission, which in each case allocates space 
on the vessels of the country in question. 
Such submissions, however, are entirely op- 
tional 


Commission 


Cargo Commission, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 


Portuguese Purchasing and Trade Commission, 630 Fifth 


Ave., New York 20, N. Y 


(iii) Switzerland 


Swiss Cargo Commission, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
oa. = 











New Books and 
Reports 


may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The August 27 issue contains 
these articles: 


MEETINGS OF PROVISIONAL COMMITTEES OF 
THE CARIBBEAN RESEARCH COUNCIL. 
THE WEsT INDIAN RADIO NEWSPAPER: BY 


%The following publications, added to the 
Departments research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


WILLIAM W. Harris. 

CARIBBEAN LAND TENURE SYMPOSIUM. 

LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS: LETTER OF THE 
PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS TRANSMITTING 
SIXTEENTH QUARTERLY REPORT. 

REPORT ON THE INTERIM COMMISSION ON 
Foop AND AGRICULTURE. 

Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin August 27, 1944 

the Federal Reports Act of 1942, under date of 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
: sere July 29, 1944, and approval number B 
sued weekly by the Department of State, —31_ko46. oe 


*The requirement contained in paragraph C-3 
has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
in accordance with Regulation A pursuant te 
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Development Corpo- 
ration’s Activities 


in Chile—1943 


(Continued from p. 8) 


manufacture pharmaceutical-chemical 
products. In 1943 the Corporation paid 
in the last sum of its contribution to 
Laboratorio Chile, amounting to 2,475,- 
000 pesos—bringing the Corporation’s 
total investment in the 45,000,000 pesos 
capital of that company to approxi- 
mately 15,000,000 pesos. 

To enlarge some of its factories the 
Farmo Quimica del Pacifico increased its 
capital from 51,792,000 pesos to 65,000,- 
000 pesos. Of the increased capital the 
Development Corporation subscribed 
3,075,000 pesos. The same enterprise 
had also, with the Corporation’s aid, 
undertaken control of the wood distil- 
lery of the Industrial Chemical Society 
Mirimar of San Antonio which was built 
to handle products obtained from euca- 
lyptus wood. 

The Sanitas Institute and the Indus- 
trial Coloring Society have been com- 
bined, to form a new enterprise with a 
capital of 20,000,000 pesos for the pur- 
pose of supplying Chile’s aniline needs. 

Finally, to increase explosive produc- 
tion a loan of 500,000 pesos was made to 
the Technical Society Ltd. for invest- 
ment in the acquisition of laboratory 
equipment, machinery, presses, and 
motors. 

The Administration of Agricultural 
Colonization together with the Develop- 
ment Corporation has formed the 
Lumber Stock Company of the South 
with a capital of 12,000,000 pesos. In 
1943 it was authorized to subscribe 
1,660,000 pesos in shares to increase the 
capital of that organization. During 
early 1944 this factory, which is located 
in the Lake Puyehue region, began oper- 
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ations, and the country can now avail 
itself of a higher quality of plywood. 

Carrying out its policy of providing 
greater electrical facilities the Corpora- 
tion extended loans for increasing 
domestic production of all kinds of elec- 
trical articles. In the field of texti 
manufacturing, emphasis has been on 
the increasing of production of higher- 
quality cloths hitherto undeveloped, 
such as fabrics from combing wool, 
natural silk, and the like. A new loan 
of 300,000 pesos was granted the Minerva 
Looms to stimulate carpet production 
and to develop tweed-type cloths. The 
sum of 2,000,000 pesos was granted to 
Sucesi6n Miguel Zaror & Sons for in- 
stalling a twisting machine which was 
purchased by the Development Corpora- 
tion in Switzerland. 

The impetus given the fishing in- 
dustry is largely due to the Corporation’s 
financial assistance. During the middle 
of 1943 it formed the Arauco Fishing Co. 
following 2 years of experimentation. 
For scientific sea exploration it con- 
tributed to the building of the Station 
of Marine Biology in Monte Mar Bay— 
a project prepared by the University of 
Concepcion. The Corporation’s final 
investment in this enterprise brings the 
total contributed for that purpose to 
825,000 pesos. 

To overcome the shortage of cement 
the Development Corporation acquired 
necessary Machinery in the United 
States for building two new factories 
and increasing the annual production 
capacity of the El Melon cement com- 
pany. It also subscribed 10,000,000 pesos 
in shares of a Chilean stock company 
formed for the purpose of exploiting the 
lime deposits of Juan Soldada near La 
Serena. By the same agreement another 
stock company with a capitalization of 
40,000,000 pesos was formed to exploit 


the Santa Rosa lime deposits near 


Iquique. Of this capital the Corporation 
subscribed 8,000,000 pesos. 


WE ARE BUYING 


U.S.SAVINGS BONDS and STAMPS 
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A new loan of 150,000 pesos was 
granted the Ceramic Society Castro 
Oleivera for stimulation of the produc. 
tion of chinaware and ceramic articles 
The manufacture of pneumatic tires and 
tubes was made possible by the forma- 
tion of the National Pneumatic Indus- 
trial Society S. A. with a capita] of 
10,000,000 pesos partly supplied by the 
Corporation. The productive capacity 
of this new factory is estimated at 195. 
000 units per year. All necessary ma. 
chinery was acquired in the United 
States and has been installed near 
Maipu. 

The Chilean Films Company com. 
pleted the construction of its buildings 
and the installation of the greater part 
of the film equipment as well as the 
laboratories. This society, which was 
organized in 1941, by a contribution 
from the Development Corporation, wij] 
begin its activities in 1944. 


Energy and Fuels 


The electrification program involving 
the investment of about 2,400,000,000 
paper pesos over a period of 18 years was 
continued during 1943. The Pilmaiquen 
and Sauzal stations have made further 
progress, and work was begun on the 
Abanico Central Station which is ex. 
pected to furnish electrical energy to all 
the zone centered around Concepcion. 

Work has begun on the transmission 
line from Ovalle to Punitaqui which js 
expected to be in service during 1944 
Toward the end of 1943, the Buin-Ran- 
cagua line was opened for service. The 
extension of the Tocopilla, Copiapo, and 
Ovalle electric services continued, with 
the number of new clients surpassing 
the most optimistic expectations. As a 
part of the electrical program the Devel- 
opment Corporation formed the Na- 
tional Electric Enterprise S. A., with a 
capital of 500,000,000 pesos of which it 
will subscribe 450,000,000 pesos. Finally, 
the Corporation released an extensive 
report covering its plans for electrifica- 
tion of the nation. 

Through loans, contributions, and 
direct exploitation the Corporation has 
greatly benefited the Chilean coal indus- 
try. Mines expliited were the Victoria, 
the Consolidated of Lebu, the Colico 
Sur, and the Pilpico. Production of the 
Consolidated reached 100 tons a day, but 
fuller development of this mine will de- 
pend upon the further exploration of its 
deposits. The Development Corporation 
contributed 6,000,000 pesos toward an in- 
crease in the capitalization of the Con- 
solidated company. The nation’s annual 
production of coal has been increased by 
nearly 100,000 tons, and this figure is 
expected to be surpassed during 1944. 
Total investments by the Corporation 
under this category amount to 53,000,000 
pesos. 

Petroleum investigations in the Maga- 
llanes area have been under the direction 
of the Corporation, and results indicate 
the existence of oil. Since equipment in 
Chile was inadequate to carry out sound- 
ings to depths necessary to determine 
the commercial possibilities of the area, 
the Corporation acquired equipment 
and materials in the United States 
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which will permit drillings down to 3,000 
meters. 


Commerce and Transportation 


The functicns of the Development 
Corporation’s Department of Commerce 
and Transportation embrace foreign 
trade, distribution, slaughter and stor- 
age houses, markets, improvements in 
all forms of transportation, and tourist 
facilities. ‘To assist the export trade the 
Corporation opened credits amounting to 
9,261,000 pesos in a current account for 
Chilean exporting firms. In furtherance 
of this project a number of commercial 
societies have been formed. The Cor- 
poration subscribed 3,640,000 pesos of 
the initial capital of 10,000,000 pesos of 
the General Commercial Society. The 
capital of this firm was increased to 
50,000,000 pesos, of which the Corpora- 
tion subscribed 6,360,000 pesos. 

During 1943 the construction of a fish- 
refrigeration part of the Frigorifico San 
Borja plant was completed and placed 
into operation, thus assuring the city of 
Santiago of an abundant supply of fish. 
This plant, which belongs to the Devel- 
opment Corporation, represents an in- 
yestment of around 25,000,000 pesos. 

War conditions forced the Corpora- 
tion to limit its merchant-marine activ- 
ities to the improvement and condition- 
ing of available tonnage. The Chilean 
Maritime Society was formed with a cap- 
ital of 45,000,000 pesos, of which 23,000,- 
000 pesos were subscribed by the Chilean 
Maritime Society, 10,000,000 pesos by 
Rafael Torres & Co., and 12,000,000 pesos 
by the Shipping Society Ltd. and the 
Corporation. 

A loan of 5,000,000 pesos was granted 
the Santiago Fiscal Railway Enterprise 
for financing the repair of 100 streetcar 
motors. 

Subsidies and contributions for high- 
way improvements continued, among 
which 100,000 pesos were for the Arica- 
to-Chilcaya highway, 179,000 pesos for 
the road from Llahuinte to the frontier, 
and 21,000 pesos for paving the Frutilla 
highway. 

The Hotel Society of the North, with 
an anticipated capitalization of 15,000,000 
pesos, will have charge of hotel construc- 
tion from Iquique to Ovalle. The Devel- 
opment Corporation will subscribe 5,000,- 
000 pesos in that enterprise. The total 
investments made by the Corporation for 
the promotion of tourist activities (with- 
out including the hotel company) now 
total 18,000,000 pesos. 





Equipment Needed for 
Huge Road-Building 
Projects in Brazil 


Brazil needs urgently a wide variety 
of road-building equipment and supplies 
to carry out its recently formulated pro- 
gram for highway development. So says 
the Brazilian Commission of Inter- 
American Development in a current sur- 
vey of that country’s transportation 
requirements. 

Under the program the Brazilian Gov- 
fmment proposes to construct three 
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groups of highways with a combined 
total length of 24,000 miles. 

In the national plan of Brazilian de- 
velopment, the new highways would sup- 
port economic expansion of territories 
and provide articulation with all other 
means of transportation. 

One highway group would run from 
north to south, another from east to 
west, and the third would connect im- 
portant points of two or more trunk 
highways. In the north-to-south group, 
the Getulio Vargas highway is projected 
between Belem, at the gateway of the 
Amazon, and Jaguarao, in the south, a 
distance of approximately 3,700 miles. 

The Brazilian Commission in its sur- 
vey emphasized the urgency of this high- 
way construction. 

“At present,” the survey pointed out, 
“the transportation system of Brazil does 
not look good, and is causing great 
concern. 

“Highways are divided into two differ- 
ent systems and with no inter-connec- 
tions. One system in the north is of 
minor importance. The second, of great 
capacity, is in the south. Highways gen- 
erally are in poor condition, and in 
many parts compete with railroads, 
which also are in poor condition. 

“Main characteristics at present of the 
Brazilian transportation system are the 
existence of a continuous articulated 
water structure and a disconnected land 
structure, 

“Planning of the Brazilian highway 
system has been solved with the devel- 
opment of the national highway con- 
struction plan. It remains only to carry 
out this plan, which is in itself a tre- 
mendous task and one that can be 
effected only over a long period. 

“Brazil needs urgently: (1) machines, 
tractors, and equipment for opening up 


new roads and for improving and main- 
taining existing roads; (2) vehicles of all 
kinds, and, in particular, vehicles of a 
simple nature and adapted to the condi- 
tions of the roads and Brazilian climate; 
(3) fuel and lubricants; (4) spare parts.” 

Brazil in 1940 had 155,000 miles of 
highways, according to the survey. Of 
these, more than half were rough- 
surface rcea7's. 





Canadian Flight Engineers 


The new category added to the RCAF 
(Royal Canadian Air Force), that of 
flight engineer, is of interest because of 
the post-war possibilities for men with 
this training. The flight engineer is 
recognized as being responsible for the 
dependable operation of the motive 
power and to get the craft to its destina- 
tion smoothly with maximum efficiency 
and economy, and all large craft being 
built today provide for his inclusion in 
the crew. 

The RCAF Technical Training School 
at St. Thomas has installed a 17-week 
course covering initial and intermediate 
training of flight engineers for the serv- 
ice. The school is under the guidance of 
an expert on loan from the RAF who has 
been teaching flight engineers for the 
past 18 months in English stations, and 
has brought a group of 13 English in- 
structors to Canada with him. 

Airliners of the post-war world, says 
a Canadian commentator, will be oper- 
ated by a crew of three: a pilot, a second 
pilot-wireless man to make full use of 
radar and electronic devices, and a flight 
engineer to look after the power plants 
and to maintain the vital systems that 
operate the ship and its safety devices. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
& 


J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 
American Bureau of Shipping 
New York, N. Y. 

J. E. SLATER, Vice Chairman 
American Export Lines, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

F. A. BAILEY, Vice Chairman 
Matson Navigation Company 
San Francisco, Calif, 

R. R. ADAMS 
Grace Line 
THEODORE BRENT 
are ae Co. 

Cc. BRYAN 


Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Ce. 
GEORGE W. CODRINGTON 
General Motors Corp. 
THOS. W. DRENNAN 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
JAMES A. FARRELL, JR. 
American South African Line, Ine. 
GEORGE H. FRENCH 
Maryland Dry Dock Company 
ROBERT E. FRIEND 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 
JOHN F. GEHA 
American Export Lines 
HENRY F. GRADY 
American President Lines 
J. J. HALLORAN 
Sprague S. S. Co. 

BASIL HARRIS 
United States Lines 
A. B. HOMER 
Bethiehem Steel Co. 

B. B. HOWARD 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Jj. 
Ww. GEO. HUNTINGTON 
Harbor Marine Contracting Co. 
. oe LLS 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation 
WILLIAM K. JACKSON 
“united Fruit Company 
HENRY J. KAISER 
Kaiser Co., Ine. 

J. H. KING 
The Babeock & Wilcox Co. 
M. LASWELL 
C-0-Two Fire Equip. Co. 
ROBERT C. LEE 
Mocre-MecCormack Lines, Inc. 
ARTHUR R. LEWIS, JR, 
Seas Shipping Company 
HARMON LEWIS 
Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc. 
0 H T. LYKES 
Lykes Brothers S. S. Company, Inc. 
HENRY F. MARKWALTER 
Luckenbach S. S. Co. 

T. J. MeCARTHY 
McCarthy Steamship Co. 
JAMES C. MERRILL 
Merrill Stevens Dry Dock Company 
JOSEPH A. MOORE 
Moore Dry Dock Company 
WwW. B. NEWELL 
Bath Iron panne Corp. 
cS. 3. NNILL 
Radiomarine Fs of America 
L. D. PARMELEE 
Agwi Steamship Lines, Inc. 
HARRY W. PARSONS 
Parsons Engineering Co. 
JOHN G. PEW 
Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
JOHN D. REILLY 
Todd Shipyards Corporation 
T. A. SCOTT 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corporation 
H. GERRISH SMITH 
Shipbuilders Council of America 

ALBERT F. 
Russell & 
Vv. J. SUDMAN 
Black ——— Steamship Corp. 
NK J. TAYLOR 
American ochant Marine Institute, Ine. 
ARTHUR M. TODE 
Propeller Club of the United States 
Cc. H. WEAVER 
Westinghouse E. & M. Co. 
CHARLES L. WHEELER 
McCormick Steamship Co. 
0. B. WHITAKER 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
A. T. WOOD 
Lake Carriers Association 
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What is the Future of the 
American Marine Industry? 


attend the 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE CONFERENCE 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA — New York City 


October 18, 19 and 20th, 1944 


HE Propeller Club of the United States and the American Merchant 
Marine Conference will hold their Eighteenth Annual Meeting 
this year in New York. 

Problems of vital importance to the future of the American Marine 
Industry growing out of the inevitable period transition from an 
economy of war to one of peace will be explored and discussed by 
recognized authorities. 
and wisdom of its outstanding leadership upon subjects of transcending 
importance affecting the post-war ascendancy of the Merchant Marine. 


The Conference will concentrate the experience 


Panel Discussion meetings will be held on October 18th and 19th; 
General Sessions on Friday, October 20th and, in the evening, the 
American Merchant Marine Conference Dinner. 


The need for coordinated and constructive effort was never 80 
necessary as at the present time . Your help and participation are 
needed in this program to foster the best interests of the American 
Merchant Marine for our military and economic defense . . . Arrange 
now to attend the Merchant Marine Conference, and to take part in this 
most important annual gathering of the American Marine Industry. 
J. LEWIS LUCKENBACH, Chairman 


American Merchant Marine 
Conference Committee 
LEWIS D. PARMELEE, Chairman 


Conference Committees 


Port of New York 


ARTHUR M. TODE, Hon. President 
The Propeller Club of the 
United States 
JOHN F. GEHAN, President 
Propeller Club of the United States 
Port of New York 


& 
For Complete Details and Advance Program, address 
National Headquarters 
17 Battery Place New York 4, N. Y. 
o 


Travel by out-of-town members is not encouraged 
unless in the interest of the war effort. 
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